


















CROW 
COURSE #418 


LEARNING BY DOING with Crow’s ‘Introduction To Electricity”’ 
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“instant Inventory Board” 


Handy wall storage board for 
Model 41B is included. Shape 
silhouettes make “cleaning up” 
after class and storage simple. 





UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC 
COMPANY, INC. 


Box 336 AVJ, Vincennes, Indiana 


LEARNING IS FUN ... It’s an exciting, satisfying experience to the student to actually 
FEEL himself a part of every experiment! That’s why the “Introduction to Electricity” 
Course has met with such wide acceptance. It puts the student into the act. He performs 
permanent magnetic experiments THE FIRST DAY, and in this course he actually builds 
basic AC and DC motors! He UNDERSTANDS THEM because he MAKES THEM! 
TEACHING IS FAST... and almost automatic, with the CROW “Introduction to Elec- 
tricity” Course because the instructor need not be TAUGHT BEFORE HE CAN TEACH! 
The graphic, step-by-step manual supplied with the course, and the complete set of 
easy-to-assemble component parts takes your students through 194 interest-peaking 
experiments which create in him a desire to learn. 


@ Permanent Magnetism e@ Electro Magnetism e Bells, Buzzers, Relays, Thermostats 


e@ Transformers e@ Circuitry, Switches, Fuses @ AC and DC Electric Motors and 
Controls. . 


FOLLOW-UP COURSES FOR EXTENDED STUDY: 
CROW Model 50-A, Basic Electronics—a logical sequel 
to the above course. 

CROW Model 53-B, Electronic Tubes, Circuits and De- 
vices—Advanced electronics including Basic Radar and 
TV. 

Other CROW courses for every purpose ... prices within 
the means of any school. Write for details—no obligation. 




















Telescoping Jaw Follower Rest 
and Center Rest 


Four Position Cross Slide Stop 
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Handlever Double Tool Cross Slide 


SOUTH 


BEND 


e Increases Lathe Versatility 
© Save Equipment Investment 


© Give Students More Experience 





e Duplicate Production Practices 
© Simplify Difficult Jobs 


e Increase Variety of Projects 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 5800 


SOUTH BEND LATHE 


SOUTH BEND 22, gaa» 
SEND, 
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Dial Indicator Carriage Stop Coolant Pump Universal Table 


paver 








CAN-PRO 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
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APRONS: APPROVED BY PARENTS 
Dress your class in uniform protection. 
ECONOMICAL 
APRONS ARE A NECESSITY 
Shop Organization Plan, 
Full cue aprons, expertly 
constructed, 4 colors - 4 sizes. 
Plus BONUS APRONS. Details, 
material samples in Circular 29 









WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
NO. 29 


COATS: 2 Distinctive Styles 
Expertly tailored Top quality 
material. Designed exclusively 
for the Industrial Arts Teacher. 
In 5 colors Details, material 
samples in Circular 29 


He Shot Opn, Slt: 
CAN-PRo | 
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JEWELRY PARTS—GEM STONES 


Your best retail and wholesale source of materials, 

ppli quip t for Jewelry Making, 
Cutting and Enameling. We supply schools, hobby- 
ists, retail and manufacturing jewelers. SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG. We are celebrating our 25th 
Anniversary. 


GRIEGER’S INC. 


“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
NEW HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 


FOLDER— | the hotel and institutional fields offers un- 

FREE usual opportunities today to men and women, 

both young and mature. The Lewis School— 

FOR YOUR y= yh ~~ ae —. both resl- 

GUIDANCE lent an me s' otel training courses 
FILE 





1633 E. Walnut Street 
Pasadena 27, Calif. 








has prepared a FREE folder for Guidance 
Officers giving full details about this fascl- 
nating field. Write on your letterhead to: 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room DR-4904, Wash. 7, DB. C. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 

















A Complete Ceramic Service 
for Schools Ceramics is our only busi- 


ness. We handle a com- 
plete line of kilns, wheels, tools, clays and 
glazes. Our many years experience qualifies 
us to help you set up and supply a ceramic 
course for your school or community. 


Activities in Ceramics—A Ceramic Textbook 
$1.50 


Send for our new large 1959 catalogue of 

ceramics and copper enameling supplies. 
Complete with Instructions. Free. 
Seeley’s Ceramic Service 

7 Elm Street Oneonta, New York 
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CARVING TOOLS 


HOBBYCRAFT SETS 











Schools & Dealers. 

BIG 8 PAGE FOLDER FREE. 
Write To-Day. 

(Est. 1936) 

3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 














| Comment | 


MY congratulations to you, Mr. 
Bass and your program committee 
for planning and conducting a very 
outstanding AVA Annual Meeting. 

I thought this year’s convention 
was one of the best I have been priv- 
ileged to attend.—H. N. HUNSICKER, 
Program Specialist, Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Vocational Division, U.S.O.E. 

* * * 

I AM GLAD to be a member of 
AVA because I have so many oppor- 
tunities to know what is new in voca- 
tional education in the United States 
through the nice and complete 
JOURNAL. 

Vocational education in Chile is 
going up every day. We have two 
technical industrial universities and 
many industrial, home economics, 
commercial and agricultural schools 
-—-all of them separated from each 
other. 

My school, in which I am Assistant 
Director, has over 450 boys and 12 
girls enrolled. We prepare boys in 
trades such as furniture construction, 
electricity, farm and forestry machin- 
ery, foundry and mechanics, with 
also some related subjects like pat- 
tern making and sheet metal. This is 
the first grade of teaching. The sec- 
ond is the university level for boys 
or girls and only in building construc- 
tion. They receive the title of tech- 
nician in civil construction. 

Other schools of the university 
prepare other kinds of technicians 
(in electricity, chemistry, etc.). Also, 
the State Technical University pre- 
pares industrial engineers and has a 
teachers college only for vocational 
education. — JorGE Soto, Assistant 
Director, Technical Industrial School, 
State Technical University, Casilla 
397, Temuco, Chili. 

* * * 

MAY I take this opportunity to 
commend you and the many workers 
of the AVA who have played such an 
important part in promoting activi- 
ties from a national level. The ac- 
complishments have been many °. . 
and we have observed each step with 
keen interest. Best wishes for con- 
tinued success in the best interests of 
vocational education for our nation. 

We hope that this will become a 
banner year for membership of the 
AVA, because never before have so 

(continued on page 7) 





OLIVER Oilstone Too! 


for faster, finer work 


It’s a simple matter for 
your students to keep 
plane bits, chisels, 
gouges, knives, etc. 
sharp on an Oliver. 
The No. 384 has one 
coarse and one fine re- 
volving oilstone, a dry 
emery wheel with tool 
rest and adjustable 
tilting tool rest table 
fitted with tool holder 
for parallel grinding. 
The heavier No. 585 
Tool Grinder also has 


an emery cone and 
leather stropping 
wheel. 


Write for Bulletins 384 and 585 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Since 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 








NEW VOCATIONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


Fine and Applied Arts r. s. Farnum, 
Art Dir. Rhode Island School of Design 
$1.00 


The Medical Technologist . s. 
Jackson, National Committee for Careers 
in Medical Technology $1.00 


The Scientific Instrument In- 


dustry J. R. Irving, Dir. Public Infor- 
mation. Scientific Apparatus Makers 
Assn. $1.00 


xe Bellman Publishing Co. 
P. O. Box 172-V 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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! FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT 


VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING SPECIALIST 


: ma 
with degree plus minimum 5 years work 
experience in industrial training or related 
activities. To devise and develop specific 


training programs and courses, train in- 


of these programs for company operations 
in the Middle East. 


Write giving full particulars regarding 


personal history and work experience. 


BOX NO. A50 
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ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL DRAWING 
by Fisher and Crowley 


Ten drawing projects of common electrical 
machines and controls, with answers 


Price $2.75 less 20%—6 or more copies 30% 


Electro Technical Publishing Co. 
Box 277 Manchester, Conn. 





Grinders keep tools sharj¥ 
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Your Headquarters for 
Wood and Metal Shop Supplies 


The oldest...and most reliable 


... firm in the School Shop 
Supply Field. 


PATTERSON |] BROTHERS 














15 PARK ROW NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
YOUR MOST DEPENDABLE SOURCE SINCE 1848 
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At the many conventions where B-G exhibits, 
it has been commonplace to have visitor after 
visitor come to our booth and ask “What's 
New?” And it’s understandable—for B-G as 
one of the oldest and largest suppliers of indus- 


“What’s NeW?” they ost 


and supplies has lead in introducing “What's New?” 


The very “newest of the new”, however is something not for sale. It’s the highly prized 
AVA Citation, shown above and in the top photo being awarded by Lowell A. Burkett, 
AVA Asst. Exec. Sec’y to B-G’s Salesmanager Chuck Clawson at the recent Buffalo 
convention. 





And speaking of conventions, B-G has been exhibiting at Industrial Arts, Vocational 
Education, School Business Officials, Schoo! Administrators, School Board and Fine Arts 
conventions — at both the national and state level, more than 
40 a year for more than 25 years...and all to the end of 
keeping you abreast af new products, and time-saving methods 
that are constantly being introduced in Industrial and Vo- 
cational Education. 










As you already know, you'll always find a warm welcome ab 
the B-G booth—so look for us at your convention, and your 
only password is “What's New?” 

B-G is the only company that has published a catalog, 
continuously each year for over 30 years. 


BRODHEAD-GARRETT CO. 





4560 East 71 St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 





| Applause 


—to Louis M. Sasman, Wisconsin 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, who, in speaking at a recent 
conference of agriculture teachers, 
said: 

“Never has there been greater need 
for information on the part of the 
farmer. Size and costs of operations 
and investments in farming are con- 
tinually reaching new highs. An or- 
ganization that aims to provide pres- 
ent and prospective farmers with the 
information needed must have thor- 
oughly trained personnel with time 
and ability to study the problems and 
to give both the individual and group 
instruction that is required. 

“The public schools are admirably 
situated to provide this type of in- 
struction. For 40 years, they have 
developed some phases of it in an 
excellent manner. What happens in 
the next 40 years is quite dependent 
upon the zeal and the ability of those 
who are engaged in the work.” 





* & * 


—to Lowell A. Burkett, AVA Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary who, in ad- 


dressing the Louisiana Vocational As- 
sociation convention November 25, 
said: 

“Progress is made by properly 
blending the good of the past and 
the dream of the future with the 
needs of the present.” 


es « 6 


—to the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Ohio State Department of 
Education, for producing Meeting 
Ohio’s Needs for Vocational and 
Technical Education. This 16-page 
bulletin, graphically illustrated 
throughout in red and black, outlines 
some of the needs and _ identifies 
some of the problems of the program 
in Ohio. It is a brief condensation 
of a report prepared by the Research 
Committee of the Division in 1957. 


* * ** 


—to the staff at Tuscaloosa State 
Vocational School, Alabama, for 
better than 100 per cent AVA mem- 
bership! All of the faculty as well 
as others who are not teachers have 
joined for 59! 


The JOURNAL also applauds Ala- 
bama’s vocational agriculture teach- 
ers who are already 100 per cent in 





AVA membership for ’59. 
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Latest Word 


from WASHIN' G TON 


em ACTION IN REVIEW: Last year, the Joint Federal-State Action Committee, created 
as the result of a suggestion made by President Eisenhower, came forth with a plan 
that recommended repeal of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts and elimination 
of federal grants for sewage treatment construction. (Reported in this column in 
the January and April, 1958, issues of the JOURNAL). 

The Governors, at their annual conference in Bal Harbour, Fla., May 19, 1958 
adopted a policy that included the following recommendations for action regarding 
"the assumption by states of complete administrative and financial responsibilities 
for functions now a joint federal-state responsibility"— 

"1. That adequate time be allowed for adjustment through a practicable proce- 
dure at both levels to insure that there is no impairment of the programs and 

"2. That modification of the tax relinquishment recommendation be made by the 
Joint Committee to insure that the revenue source made available to each state is 
substantially equivalent to the costs of the functions to be assumed." 

Prior to the May 19 consideration and action of the Governors, President Eisen- 
hower wrote a letter to House Speaker Sam Rayburn, urging that action to repeal the 
federal vocational education acts be taken during the 1958 session of the 85th 
Congress. Soon thereafter, Administration officials submitted a measure (H.R. 












































_ 12524) to Congress that was designed to carry out the recommendations in the Presi- 


dent's letter. The measure was introduced in the House of Representatives and 
referred to the Ways and Means Committee. No hearings were held and the bill died 
with the end of the 85th Congress in August 1958. 

The measure was not introduced in the Senate. 

In September, 1958, the Joint Federal-State Action Committee met again in 
Concord, New Hampshire and, according to the press, revised its proposal to 
accomplish the following if approved by Congress: 

(1) amend the federal telephone tax law so as to give a tax credit to each state 
of three per cent of the 10 per cent collected within its borders, 

(2) give authority to the U.S. Treasury Department to distribute the revenue 
equivalent to an additional one per cent of the 10 per cent federal tax to the states 
that would receive less than they are now receiving for grants-in-aid for vocational 
education and sewage treatment construction, and 

(3) repeal the federal vocational education acts. 

This revised proposal is obviously more in keeping with one of the policies (No. 
2) adopted by the National Governor's Conference than the earlier plan that was 
released in December 1957. 

Any bill introduced in the 86th Congress to carry out the recommendations of the 
Joint Committee (and according to an announcement released to the press by the Com- 
mittee such a bill will be introduced) would be referred to the House Ways and 
Means Committee and to the Senate Finance Committee. 

A list of the members of these two committees is included on page 28. 























® WHAT'S WRONG? The two chief fallacies in the latest proposal of the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee are as follows:— 

(1) a total of $147 million of federal revenue derived from taxes on local tele- 
phone services would be released to the states while only $86,525,599 in federal 
grants-in-aid for vocational education and Sewage treatment construction would be 
eliminated. This would result in a net loss of $60,474,401 for the federal govern- 
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ment—and at the.same time, it would seriously jeopardize vocational education—the 
program that has been of such vital importance to the security and well-being of our 
nation. 

(2) the plan does not propose earmarking any of the federal tax funds released 
to states for vocational education. 

The more we study the proposal of the Joint Committee the more we are convinced 
it does not make sense. Its foolhardy suggestions should be stifled at the outset. 

THIS LATEST REVISED PLAN OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE DOES NOT "INSURE THAT THERE IS 
NO IMPAIRMENT OF THE PROGRAMS"——-ONE OF THE CONDITIONS STIPULATED IN THE POLICY 
STATEMENT APPROVED BY THE NATIONAL GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCE. 

It seems that any one with an ounce of judgment would readily see that the elim- 
ination of earmarked funds for any program would result in its "impairment." 

It was the late Senator Walter F. George, for 34 years one of the nation's most 
respected leaders, who said: 

"It would, in my estimation, be tragic indeed to do anything...to weaken 
America's program of vocational education. 

"Instead, we should be taking steps and Supporting measures of every sort that 
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people..." 
It is up to us, up to all of us, to avert such a tragedy. The vision and 


brilliant thinking of the great men who first devised the legislation for aiding 
states for the support of vocational education have stood well the test of time. 
The program can stand on its record—but that record must be made known to every 
thinking American. Let's make certain that this is done. 











Bm HOME SAFETY CHECK LIST. A National Standard Check List for Teaching Home Safety 
has been developed by a sub-committee of the Joint AVA-National Safety Council 
Committee. Several years in preparation, preliminary drafts of the check list were 
tested in classrooms throughout the nation, and the final draft was submitted to top 
safety specialists for assurance of technical accuracy as well as to leading 
educators for their suggestions and approval. 

Write to the Educational Service, Johnson's Wax, Racine, Wis., for free copies, 
in any quantity. 











® CONTINUING NEED FOR AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION: In recent months, uninformed 
people have made statements that would lead us to believe that the decrease in farm 
population calls for a decrease in vocational education in agriculture. 


Some top government leaders, apparently unaware of the facts, have been talking 
along these lines. 





All those who ought to be ready to refute such erroneous thinking and statements 
should read, by all means, the editorial that appeared in the Oct. 31, 1958 issue 
of the Nebraska Education News. It is reprinted on page 27 of this JOURNAL. 





Bm THE ETERNAL SPIRIT. As we go to press, December approaches rapidly and already, 
the Spirit of Christmas is in the air. 


Year after year, the thought of Christmas never fails to bring to mind the 
immortal words: 

"Peace on earth, good will toward men." 

So once again at this special season, while we exchange good wishes, think of 
those less fortunate, and entertain visions of a better future for all the people of 
all nations, let us solemnly re-dedicate ourselves to do whatever is in our power 
to fulfill the realization of peace and good will throughout the world. 


May we do this so that in universal peace we can devote all of our energies, 
not to the destruction of life, but to its eternal enrichment. 


. UBT Play 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
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| Comment | 


(continued from p. 2) 
many problems confronted all phases 
of vocational education—ALva C. 
RasT, Jr., President, Louisiana VA. 
* * * 

MAY I take this opportunity to 
commend you for the fine convention 
coverage in the October issue. I feel 
it is one of our best.—Tom G. BELL, | 
Industrial Education Supervisor, 
Shelby County, Tenn. 

HEARTIEST congratulations on the | 
October issue of the AMERICAN Vo-| 
CATIONAL JOURNAL! Excluding my | 
interest because of a personal in-| 
volvement, from cover to cover the) 
issue is deserving of a five star 
award. 

My only regret is that Massachu- 
setts was not listed among the states 
to go over the top in the current) 
membership drive. However, with 
the Markhams, Sheas, ef al. render- 
ing loyal and conscientious service 
in the vocational education arena, we 
still have hopes for the 100 per cent | 
membership goal.—OweEN B. KIER- 
NAN, Commissioner of Education, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. | 

















ADJUSTABLE CORNER 
and SPLICING CLAMP 


@ Adjusts to any angle: octagons, hexagons, 
diamonds or any in-between angle 

@ Clamp holds spliced joints firmly at 180° for 
gluing or nailing 

@ Built-in clearance for saw blade permits cor- 
rection of inaccurate mitre cuts 







makes a perfect 
mitering vise 


f Truly a woodworker’s friend, this clamp can hold, 
at any angle, picture frames, screens, shadow 
boxes, storm windows, trim, mitre or butt joints 
for nailing, stapling,’ gluing or splicing. The 
clamp consists of two screw clamps attached to 
a metal base. One clamp is stationary the other 
swings a full 180°. Unlike obsolete clamps which 





CORRECTS cover corners; this corner clamp fully exposes 
the top and side of two pieces so that nails or 
SPLICING MITRE CUTS screws can be easily driven into joint. Screw 


clamps open to 3” to hold different widths and 
thicknesses at same time. Precision cast, made 
of highly polished special aluminum alloy, light- 
weight and strong. Two as holes are 
provided for fastening clamp to yo - ($475 


gee 
Price of two for joining two sanene $335 


ee 


Write for our free catalog of fine tools. Order by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DRUMCLIFF COMPANY, Dept. 302, Towson 4, Md. 











Ideal for your classroom 


BASIC ELECTRICITY MANUAL 


HANDBOOK OF ELECTRONIC CIRCUITS 
(Available September 1, 1958) 


FREE TO INSTRUCTORS! 





LEARNING ELECTRICITY FUNDAMENTALS... 
BASIC RADIO MANUAL.........5-05 000s 
BASIC TELEVISION MANUAL..........++- 
PHOTOFACT TELEVISION COURSE........ 
COLOR TV TRAINING MANUAL.......... 
RADIO RECEIVER SERVICING.........-.- 
TV SERVICING GUIDE...........eeeees 


... .ED-12 Es GGA Ls ccsateosesd $5.95 Sh. 2 yererrerrrr, $3.00 

a eD-1 yb ere 5.00 a), eee 6.95 

ve. ED-21 eS 5.00 3 fa 2.50 

vee TVI a 5.00 PRON. hicnenendea 2.00 

aioe ory (J Free Instructors Packet ED-8 ([] Free Book List 

-++-SGS-1 is ssisiiscetn incu Salle aia tae occa enclosed () Bill as instructed. 
PN. 5 cn nccintntaininanamamspinitimbiianechencaniguinnminannaitin 
School 


THE MOST WIDELY USED PUBLICATIONS 
FOR EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION IN 










¢ Television 
¢ Radio 

e Electronics 
° Electricity 





—lemic) Say Ui 2 tek 7.) Se), iS & 
SAMS PUBLICATIONS 


HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. 
2217 E. 46TH STREET @ INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
Send me the following books (with 30-day return privilege): 





Send coupon at right for complete SAMS BOOK LIST—no 


taining Wall-sized Block Diagrams of TV and Radio, Latest 
Test Equipment Data, Planning Information, etc. 





charge. Ask also for Free INSTRUCTOR'S PACKET ED-8 con- 9 





Address 


City —- 
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ECENTLY, the Washburne Trade 
R School was asked to provide 

a half-hour TV program over 
Station WGN-TV on the Learning 
Brings Adventure series presented by 
the Division of Radio and Television 
of the Chicago Public Schools. As 
the activities of the Vocational High 
School Department of Washburne 
had been televised before on the same 
program (see “Vo-Ed is Photogenic,” 
May 1954 issue of the AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL JOURNAL) it was decid- 
ed to base this second program on 
the Apprentice Department. 


It was to be a unique experience 
in TV programs for the Chicago 
schools. Heretofore, the programs 
were either televised live at the 
studio or were filmed with an an- 
nouncer commenting on the scenes. 
These methods had drawbacks. 


Mr. Portle is Assistant Director, Wash- 
burn Trade School, Chicago. 


By Joseph J. Portle 


IT IS DIFFICULT to bring the ac- 
tual shop or classroom situation into 
the studio for live televising; props 
have to be simple and easily trans- 
ported. On the other hand, a film 
with narrator lacks realism; the audi- 
ence doesn’t feel it is actually at the 
scene. 

To overcome these deficiencies, a 
sound camera was to be used for 
TV filming of actual shop situations. 
The sound camera would let us take 
sound movies of live scenes in the 
shop with convenience and ease. 
Such recordings could be taken at 
convenient times and “bottled” until 
the desired showing time. . 

In discussing the program with 
Chester Garstki, Division of Radio 
and TV camerman, the following 
format was outlined: 

The first. scene would take place 
in the school office, where the as- 
sistant director would extend a greet- 


= Pes 

i a 

| [AD 
ing and describe the school to be 
depicted. While the lights and cam- 
era were still set up, the closing scene 
with the assistant director making 
appropriate remarks, would also be 
shot. 

Then would follow scenes in the 
chefs’ training department, the lino- 
type shop, the plastering department, 
and the air conditioning department. 

To present the instructor’s view- 
point, it was also decided to inter- 
view August Forster, chefs’ training 
instructor, and George Robinson, 
instructor of electrical controls for 
the electrical apprentice department. 


ALL THE SCENES were to be based 
on the interview technique, the as- 
sistant director (off camera) posing 
questions to the apprentices who were 
interviewed so that the answers would 
bring out pertinent information of 
interest to the TV audience. 

As we wanted the shop scenes and 
the interviews to be as natural as 
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possible, there was practically no re- 
hearsing of apprentices. In most 
cases, the apprentice did not know 
M@sintil the morning of the “shooting” 
@ihat he was on the program. Several 
questions had been given the ap- 
prentice a few hours before, so he 
could think of the answers and give 
Mthem in his own words when inter- 
viewed. The following portion of the 
script will give some idea of the 
script and the questions: 

AIR CONDITIONING SCENE. 
(Ross Klicker, apprentice, on cam- 
era. Scene opens with apprentice 
wsing oxy-acetylene equipment to 
silver-solder air conditioning piping.) 
INTERVIEWER, off-camera: “In the 
Miapidly expanding field of air con- 
ditioning, the skilled pipefitter is more 
and more in demand. Apprentice 
classes in pipefitting also receive their 
training here at Washburne. This 
looks rather interesting, let’s see what 
™ this apprentice is doing.” (Asks fol- 

Towing questions) 

P® Will you tell us who you are and 
what you are doing? 

@ | understand that air conditioning 
is only one branch of your training 

Mas a pipefitter apprentice. What 

are the other phases? 

® Does that mean that you have to 
have a thorough understanding of 
the underlying principles of these 
various phases of the pipefitting 
trade? 

® You have a very fine laboratory 
and I am told that all equipment 


ne is in operating order and installed 
ing by the apprentices. Where did 
be this equipment come from? 
@ How long is your apprenticeship 
he and how do you finally become a 
10- journeyman pipefitter? 
nt, ® What do you think of your train- 
nt. ing here at Washburne? 
w- Sound movies using a single sound 
-I- system present problems and limita- 
ng tions not associated with silent films. 
mn, A scene shot has to be right. Because 
or the sound and image are not filmed 
nt. on the same frame, cutting and splic- 
ing of the film to take out undesired 
ed parts is difficult as this breaks the 


continuity of the voice or sound. 


ng Any obvious mistake requires re- 
“ shooting the scene. 

- \ Also, each roll of film runs two 
= ahd one-half minutes. This means 
d that the scene and accompanying 
os conversation must be completed with- 


in this period. 
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In preparing for telecast, sound engineer checks Mr. Portle’s voice pitch 


In one scene, the person being 
interviewed spoke too long after the 
signal indicated 15 seconds was left, 
so the film ran out while he was in 
the middle of a sentence. This re- 
quired taking the whole scene over 
again with a new roll of sound film. 


BECAUSE SOUND FILM RE- 
cords all sounds, extraneous as well 
as intended, precautions must be 
taken. For instance the office scene 
had to be shot during a classroom 
period, lest students passing from 
one class to another caused enough 
noise and vibration to spoil the audio 
recording. 

Windows were closed to keep out 
street noises; and fans, refrigerators, 
and linotype machines were shut off 
during the actual interview periods. 
Unexpected noises such as the school 
bell ringing were desirable, however, 
as they added atmosphere to the 
scene. 







































In addition to the cameraman, a 
sound man was required. He set up 
microphones and watched his instru- 
ments to see that the sound was re- 
corded properly at the correct 
volume. 

The filmed portion of the half-hour 
program ran 20 minutes. The re- 
mainder of the time was a live tele- 
cast of Hobart H. Sommers, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
who explained the vocational educa- 
tion program of the Chicago public 
schools. Dr. Sommers interviewed a 
member of the practical nursing 
teaching staff to acquaint the public 
with this important training offered 
at Washburne Trade School. 


Televising of the program was 
done on a school day during school 
hours. Since the apprentice depart- 
ment and students were most inter- 
ested in seeing the program, a 27- 
inch TV set was set up in the audi- 





Fred Zarnosky, apprentice at Chicago’s 
Washburn Trade School, explains the 
art of casting lines of type as he 

worked at his own station in the shop 


Since it is always desirable to deter- 
mine the instructor's viewpoint here, 
George Robinson, Electrical Control 
Laboratory, speaks up briefly for TV 





of 


torium so all the apprentices could 
watch it. 


Though little time was taken to 
prepare the program, everyone seeing 


and hearing the broadcast remarked 
at how well it turned out. After ex- 
periencing the production of two TV 
programs, the writer is convinced 
that vocational education, especially, 
not only presents a subject of lively 
interest, but is really photogenic and 
quite simple to present for the sound 
camera. 

We have used the Auricon sound 
camera several years, but usually in 
studio rather than on location. The 
shooting at Washburne was one of 
the few times that the Auricon was 
moved to location. 


Filming a single scene with inter- 
viewer off-camera presented a prob- 
lem in that the Auricon camera has 
only one microphone. The sound en- 
gineer, however, matched a second 
mike and mixed the output of the 
two, so that both voices were record- 
ed on film. 


THE EXPERIENCES gained at the 
Washburne shooting, and the film it- 
self was of such quality that a second 
Auricon was ordered for use by the 
Division of Radio-Television. 


The newer camera has a film 
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Mapacity of 600 feet, permitting a 
Mull 15-minute program to be shot 
on a single roll of film. 

MBoth sound and silent motion pic- 


Mees Offer the average school system 


im effective and reasonably inexpen- 
Sve way to show school equipment, 
tivities and meetings that might not 


otherwise be considered TV material. 

A further advantage of film is that 
prints may be made from the original 
and used es promotional or explana- 
tory material for board meetings, 
parent meetings and _ conventions. 
Some schools have used films origin- 
ally shot for TV use to show pros- 


Above, Mr. Portle interviews a jun- 
ior chef. L., August Forster, Chief 
of the chef's department. Below, a 
plastering apprentice demonstrates 
the running of a spiral mold. 


pective students school facilities and 
offerings. 

Motion pictures have solved many 
problems for Chicago’s Division of 
Radio The Wash- 
burne Trade School experience is 


and Television. 


but one. 











Careful Planning 


Can Keep Them 





DOWN ON THE FARM 


F YOUNG MEN with good experience, 
| training, temperament, health and 

the desire to be productive farm- 
ers are to stay in agriculture, some 
way must be provided to give them 
a start. 

The steady increases in size and 
price of farms, and the added costs 
of mechanization increase the diffi- 
culties of becoming established. 

Most young men start out as ten- 
ants or in labor-share arrangements 
that mature into tenancies, usually 
through relatives. 

The best basis for good relations 
between owner and tenant is a writ- 
ten lease, particularly one that re- 
quires each to look down the road 
they will travel and, together, reach 
decisions on problems that could be- 
come serious if not anticipated and 
settled at the outset. 


RECOGNIZING that a farm busi- 
ness must be large enough to employ 
two or more men efficiently is of 
prime importance in developing a 
father-son arrangement. Also essen- 


Mr. Drake is a vocational agriculture 
teacher, Waterloo, Ill. 
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By Harold Drake 


tial is skill and care in establishing 
good relations; financing farm opera- 
tions with savings and credit; setting 
production, esthetic and financial 
goals; employing efficient farm man- 
agement and practice, and keeping 
records with frequent analysis. 


A program that considers where 
the son is now, where he is going, 
and how he will get there progres- 
sively, must be established. The 
father should help the son assume 


broad responsibilities and attain 
financial experience while in his 
teens. 


The son needs a uniform income 
with an increasing size and scope of 
his farming enterprise from year to 
year. Continuity of ownership should 
be provided for the same farm in the 
same family from one generation to 
the next. 


A SIMPLE way to set up an enter- 
prise agreement for a boy could be 
the simple listing of production items 
furnished by the boy along with his 


labor and management. Likewise, 
for the father (as the other business 
partner) would be listed items of 
labor, capital and management. 

The other side of the ledger should 
tally the benefits the boy receives and 
those the father or the other partner 
receives. The papers can then be 
written up and signed by both parties 
and a witness. 

An easy step from the enterprise 
agreement, if father furnishes his 
labor and management as well as 
much of the capital, is for the son to 
receive one-fifth of the net farm in- 


come. He may be paid a monthly 
wage, deducted from the one-fifth 
share. 


As the son accumulates livestock 
and equipment, equitable adjustments 
are made. Suggested divisions are 
published in many circulars and bul- 
letins from colleges of agriculture. 

It is often wise to guarantee earn- 
ings for the son, usually monthly. A 
bank account in the name. of the 
father or the other partner should 
absorb all income except sales of 
capital items. Except for capital 
items, both son and father (or the 
other partner) may be given the 
right to make purchases up to $50 
without receipted bills. 

Other factors to be considered deal 
with division of management, times 
for vacations, desirable  off-farm 
functions, responsibility for records, 
marriage after the enterprise begins, 
income taxes, legal agreements, off- 
farm income by father or son, the 
control of jockeying for advantage, 
unidentified ownership of certain an- 
imals, items for household consump- 
tion, mortgage payment in times of 
stress, and legal partnerships. 


INCORPORATION of the farm 
business should be considered. 

Will the son continue to expand 
under the agreement? 

What if he goes into military serv- 
ice or college? How can new land be 
shared? 

How may the son plow his salary 
back into the farm? 

What happens if the partnership is 
sued, or if expenses exceed income? 

What about capital improvements 


if the elder partner does not agree? — 


What is the son’s payment of 
room and board? 


These questions should be an- 
swered at the start. 
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It takes know-how 


to train the part-time farmer 


OCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL stu- 
V dents engaged in part-time farm- 

ing have special problems that 
should be recognized in their instruc- 
tional programs. 

These are not new _ problems 
brought on by a rush of urbanites 
moving to the suburbs and overflow- 
ing into rural areas—although this 
has intensified the situation. 

In the past, some vocational agri- 
culture teachers taught on an indi- 
vidual student basis in order to meet 
the needs of part-time farming stu- 
dents without altering basic instruc- 
tional patterns. 

In some areas today, however, we 
find more and more agriculture stu- 
dents from part-time farms. In many 
cases, the father has been a full-time 
farmer but he has been forced, by 
economic conditions, to seek other 
employment that will supplement his 
income. 

But most students from part-time 
farms represent families living on 
small acreages. Their parents usually 
have built homes on small slices of 
their family farms. 

Those from the city are represent- 
ed in a part-time area by two main 
types. The first consists of young to 
middle-aged workers who build their 
own homes and raise part of their 
food supply. They are rearing chil- 
dren and like the benefits of country 
life. The second group is composed 
of gentlemen, or hobby farmers— 
often nearing retirement—who want 
to try their hands at farming. 


PART-TIME farming is more inten- 
sified around industrial centers, due 
to the availability of off-farm jobs. 
The size of the part-time farm varies, 
depending upon the land value. 
Areas with soil of little agricultural 
purpose are likely to have a high 
part-time population. 

Michigan’s vocational educators 
recognize part-time farming as an 


Mr. Struble is a vocational agriculture 
teacher, Temperance, Mich. 
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By Gordon S. Struble 


educational challenge. Six depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture are 
conducting “pilot programs” under 
the direction of the State Office of 
Vocational Education and Michigan 
State University. Meetings to discuss 
and compare techniques and methods 
of instruction are held frequently. 

Personnel in the cooperating high 
schools have been used as resource 
persons to help with educational 
problems caused by the boom in part- 
time farming. 


Vocational agriculture helps the 
part-time farmer meet his definite 
needs. His problems are many and 
varied. 

Often, an instructor may look upon 
the boy in part-time farming and 
wonder: 

“What does he have to offer agri- 
culture?” 


This is not the proper attitude. 
When youth enter our school system, 
we do not say: 

“What do these persons have to 
offer?” 

We recognize that they have cer- 
tain educational needs and we apply 
our skills to fulfilling these needs. 

In part-time farming areas we find 
a large number of boys who want to 
enroll in vocational agriculture. 
How can we determine their degree 
of interest? 


IN MANY AREAS there is room 
enough for more students in voca- 
tional agriculture, but in a part-time 
farming community it is sometimes 
difficult to limit the numbers to those 
with the greatest need for instruction. 

This problem is being solved in 
some schools by a course in general 
agriculture (non-reimburseable), of- 
fered usually in the 9th or 10th grade 
to interested boys and girls. 


Others frequently use a question- 
naire and interest survey to be com- 
pleted by the prospective vo-ag stu- 
dent and verified through a home 


visit on the part of the instructor to 
determine the possibilities for a pro- 
gram of supervised farming. 


A farming program is most impor- 
tant to the part-time student, and he 
takes pride in his accomplishments. 
Though the individual project is like- 
ly to be smaller in size, the total pro- 
gram is similar to that on a full-time 
farm. Specialization in crops and 
livestock is common, but corn, wheat 
an? general crops are also empha- 
sized. 


Part-time farming is carried on as 
a family unit and much can be done 
in the way of its activities. For this 
reason, food production along with 
home improvements and landscaping 
provide phases of instruction for 
part-time farmers. 


Group projects offer opportunity 
to develop basic skills, and a school 
farm may be a part of the total pro- 
gram. Placement on a large farm 
helps to develop varied animal and 
crop skills, but may lose value be- 
cause of the lack of actual student 
ownership. A student from a part- 
time farm can in most cases develop 
suitable programs to acquire the 
skills he needs for the life he seeks 
to enter. 


FARMING is expensive these days. 
It is hard to get enough capital to set 
up in business. Part-time farmers do 
not become established the same way 
as full-time farmers. A boy from the 
part-time farm usually works off the 
farm to gain the necessary capital. 
And, in the process of building a cap- 
ital investment, he may remain in 
industry. 


Many boys from part-time farms 
like farming but find it difficult to be- 
come established. Some choose re- 
lated occupations. Guidance into 
these fields has met with much suc- 
cess. 


Part-time farm students make ex- 
cellent job candidates for machinery 
salesmen, grain elevator operators, 

(continued on page 22) 
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E KNOW THAT BUSINESS IS 

V \ the essential integrating ele- 

ment of the whole economic 

structure. We believe, as did Di- 

ogenes over two thousand years ago, 

that “The foundation of every state 
is the education of its youth.” 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
businessmen and educators have been 
anxiously seeking a better under- 
standing of each other’s problems in 
an effort to cooperatively develop to- 
morrow’s business leaders, upon 
whose judgment and decisions the 
future of this country and the whole 
world must certainly depend. 


Although basic business education 
has been a part of our school cur- 
riculum since the 18th Century, when 
a few business subjects were taught 
for vocational purposes only, its de- 
velopment and growth have been 
alarmingly slow. Unfortunately, 
there are still many secondary 
schools in the United States that offer 
only the traditional three: shorthand, 
bookkeeping and typewriting. 


During the period following the 
end of World War II, business and 
schools began making the most of 
their talents to strengthen and de- 
velop the field of business education, 
to improve the quality of its teachers 
and to encourage greater enroll- 
ments. As a result, business educa- 
tion now enjoys a position of impor- 
tance and prestige never before ac- 
corded this field of endeavor. Stu- 
dent interest is evidenced by a recent 
survey indicating that one out of 
eight undergraduates is majoring in 


Mr. Rule is Vice President and Secre- 
tary, the Nationwide Mutual Insurance 
Company. In preparing this feature spe- 
cifically for the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JouRNAL, he and one of his colleagues did 
a great deal of careful research. : 


While this material deals with college 
programs, it has implications for training 
business education pupils at the high 
school level. Many practices that busi- 
nesses use in working with colleges are 
also used in working with high schools.— 
WILLIAM SELDEN, JOURNAL EDITOR FOR 
BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
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For Better Business Training— 


Schools and Industry 
Can Work Together 


By E. A. Rule 


business—by far the largest single 
group in any academic category. 


EDUCATORS GENERALLY have 
adopted a fresh new concept of busi- 
ness education based upon the more 
clearly known needs of business. 
Today, business education is no 
longer thought of as a watertight field 
of subject matter. Colleges and uni- 
versities are now planning to train 
Specialists-Generalists, so say the 
Deans of the country’s business 
schools. They tell us that tomorrow’s 
graduate, in addition to being able to 
make decisions and to work with 
people toward a common goal, should 
have these qualities: 


Imagination, logic and insight into 
human nature, a familiarity with elec- 
tronic data processing equipment and 
the ability to communicate _intelli- 
gibly. 


Ability to move from one depart- 
ment to another, to attack and solve 
problems analytically. 


Skill in many trades, mastery of at 
least one. 


Several years ago, in speaking to 
the Central Ohio Teachers Associa- 
tion, I made the statement that “Most 
of us in our offices feel that well over 
half of our management problems 
come somewhere in the field of hu- 
man relations.” 


Business teachers attending this 
meeting were told that “Many of our 
problems in the office are problems 
of getting the necessary ‘desire to do’ 
and ‘cooperativeness,’ rather than in- 
stilling in new employees the tech- 
nical ‘know-how’ of their office jobs.” 


I find no evidence that the exten- 
sive technical development in elec- 


tronic equipment has decreased the 
importance of schools and industry 
cooperating to improve the “working 
well with people” needs of employ- 
ees. It is often easier for the busi- 
nessman to find an employee with 
necessary technical skills than to 
place an employee on a lone wolf job 
because of his or her inability to get 
along with fellow workers. 


The trend today is away from over- 
specialization and the introduction of 
liberal arts into the training program 
of the prospective business leader is 
considered a must. Liberal arts (ac- 
cording to Ralph M. Beese, Execu- 
tive Vice President, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio) “will be essential to give the 
prospective business leader some 
comprehension of man’s relation to 
man—his psychology—his origins— 
his understanding — his motivation. 
They will be needed, too, to give him 
training in the skill of judgment— 
modified thinking in those areas 
where the human element is a part 
of the equation, and the data cannot 
be programmed on an electronic cal- 
culator. They will be needed, above 
all, to make him effective in the arts 
of communication, persuasion, or- 
ganization and coordination.” 


In addition, business is concerned 
not only with the type of program 
and training students have, but also 
with assisting financially in the edu- 
cation of youth. 


A SURVEY of financial support re- 
ceived by colleges and universities 
was made by the American Alumni 
Council, the American Colleges Pub- 
lic Relations Association and the 
Council for Finanvial Aid to Educa- 
tion. Of 904 institutions reporting 
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Businessmen Are Looking for Ways to Help 


(approximately one-half of the na- 
tion’s colleges and _ universities), 
business corporations contributed 
$76,897,762 during the 1956-57 
period. Business corporations’ con- 
tributions represented the third larg- 
est source of support to colleges and 
universities. The study also found 
that all sources have markedly in- 
creased their support of higher edu- 
cation since 1955, and that the 
amount of voluntary grants will near- 
ly double in the next five or six years. 


BESIDES FINANCIAL aid to edu- 
cation, businessmen are becoming 
more aware of other ways of assist- 
ing in the development of business 
education students. In this area, the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business and the National 
Citizen’s Council for Better Schools 
have compiled lists of things business 
can do to assure the continued devel- 
opment of schools and the individual 
graduate. 

Some of these are included in the 
following group of the more success- 
ful programs being undertaken: 

Colleges are sharing students with 
industry through a new-old system 
commonly called cooperative educa- 
tion. This system has been making 
giant strides since its origin in this 
country over 50 years ago when the 
University of Cincinnati became the 
first formal educational institution to 
encourage concurrent academic 
training and on-the-job training. To- 
day, more than 40 colleges and uni- 
versities are undertaking this compli- 
cated programming. 

Industrial personnel are speaking 
to classes on class topics, conducting 
individual and group guidance con- 


ferences, demonstrating scientific 
processes and sponsoring special 
class projects. 

These talks frequently include 


counsel about the importance of at- 
titudes and good work habits, as stu- 
dents seem to be more receptive to 
help in these areas when it comes 
from businessmen rather than from 
their classroom teachers. 

Sometimes the counseling includes 
aid in the correct procedure in apply- 
ing for work. Some _ businessmen 
work with individual students and 
class groups in conducting practice 
employment interviews. 
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Businesses are making available to 
schools technical literature, bulletins 
and magazines when they are no 
longer needed. 


Classroom techniques are being 
extended to give students more fa- 
miliarity with the type of office ma- 
chines most extensively used in busi- 
ness Offices. In some cases companies 
are loaning office equipment to 
schools, or giving financial aid to 
schools, in order to increase the 
variety of office equipment training. 

Actual business forms are fre- 
quently given to schools in order to 
eliminate the wide variance between 
the supplies used in schools and the 
supplies used under office operating 
conditions. In Columbus the local 
chapter of the National Office Man- 
agement Association serves as a 
clearing house to get obsolete busi- 
ness forms distributed to schools de- 
siring to use them. 

Businesses are inviting teachers 
and selected students to attend cer- 
tain professional meetings when top- 
ics to be discussed are of special 
interest. 


Teachers are being offered employ- 
ment during vacation periods in work 
related to their teaching fields. 

Business is cooperating with 
schools in the preparation of special 
exhibits. 

Personnel from schools are being 
hired for special research projects, 
and workshop conferences are being 
attended by both businessmen and 
educators. 

Education-industry-business days 
are becoming increasingly popular 
throughout the country. Educators 
entertain businessmen by providing 
them with a personal look at their 
schools in operation during a typical 
school day. In addition to seeing the 
school program in action, business- 
men learn about the policies, person- 
nel, curricula, methods, buildings, 
equipment, finances and organization 
that is the school system. 


Businessmen in turn contribute to 
a more complete understanding of 
their needs by inviting educators into 
the office and factory to observe busi- 
ness and industry in action. In most 
instances, a question and answer 
period follows the tour, with the 
guests and hosts exchanging infor- 


mation and suggestions. These pro- 
grams are carefully organized and 
implemented through the untiring ef- 
forts of local citizens interested in 
creating a deeper mutual under- 
standing between schools and busi- 
ness. 


SOME OF the nation’s top business- 
men and educators are still not satis- 
fied with the present business educa- 
tion programs. Therefore, a number 
of schools (including Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School and Columbia) have 
recently begun self-evaluation pro- 
grams that will allow them to deter- 
mine whether or not their respective 
curriculum and teaching methods are 
adequate to meet the changing ad- 
ministrative needs of business. 


From a business viewpoint, two 
separate studies are being financed 
by the Ford Foundation and the Car- 
negie Corporation. Although their 
ultimate aim is the same—that of 
contributing to the future develop- 
ment of business education—a dis- 
tinctly different approach is being 
made by each. 


Professor Robert A. Gordon, of 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley, representing the Ford Founda- 
tion, is concerned with a survey of 
management to find out what school- 
ing is needed for a business career 
and what part education plays in 
making management tick. 

Professor Frank Pearson, of 
Swarthmore College, representing the 
Carnegie Corporation, will direct his 
attention towards evaluating the cur- 
riculum and teaching methods of the 
nation’s business schools. The ob- 
jective of these two studies, due to be 
completed in late 1958, is to establish 
a broad code of standards under 
which schools can operate and man- 
agement can be assured of getting the 
people it needs. 


Educators have been equally con- 
cerned about finding ways of improv- 
ing an important product of the 
schools, the business teacher. The 
National Association of Business 
Teacher Training Institutions ‘has led 
the way during the last quarter cen- 
tury in improving the programs for 
the preparation of business teachers. 
This Association, now known as the 

(continued on page 22) 
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How to add to DE enrollments 


Story of a Successful Survey 


By William A. Speary 


HAT DO THE students in your high school think 
V V about retailing as a career? Do they know of 


the large numbers of people employed in retail- 
ing? Why not survey your student body and find out? 


This I did in my high school in the spring of 1957. 
The survey emphasized the need to point up to the 
student body the true facts about retailing careers and a 
subsequent “‘sell retailing” drive promoted by the dis- 
tributive education class produced twice as many appli- 
cants as before. 


The survey included parents as well as students. It 
also covered retail merchants to determine job condi- 
tions—and to compare the true situation with what par- 
ents and students thought. 


Questionnaires were sent to the English teachers to 
distribute to their classes. This was suggested by the 
principal as the best way to reach the most students at 
once. Answers were tabulated on 977 papers, from 
about 63 per cent of the student body. 

It was evident immediately, even before these students 
turned in the questionnaires, that the majority had no 
clear concept of the term “retailing.” This was emphatic- 
ally underscored by their subsequent answers. 


LEADING QUESTIONS were designed to determine 
what students thought about working hours, available 
jobs, the number of people employed, and the social 
standing of the retail business. Questions were also asked 
about educational preparation necessary for success, and 
how advancement compared with other occupations. 

They were asked who had been most influential in 
helping them plan their future. 

The final question was, specifically: 

“Are you now planning to follow a career in retailing 
either as a college or high school graduate?” 

Most students indicated they did not know of the 
trend toward shorter hours in retailing. Fifty-six per 
cent checked 48 or more hours for what they thought to 
be the work week in a store. 


The students also showed they did not have enough 
real job information to base any choice of a career in 
retailing. They were not sure which specific jobs were 
available. More than half knew nothing about the scope 
of retailing beyond the selling. The majority could iden- 


Mr. Speary has taught distributive education in Texas since 
1950. Currently, he is teacher-coordinator of DE at San Jacinto 
High School, Houston. He is also secretary-treasurer of the 
Texas Vocational Association and a former vice president. 

The survey he discusses here was completed with the assistance 
of the Houston Retail Merchants Association. 
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tify only three occupations in the field—salesperson, 
sales manager and department manager. Answers showed 
they had probably never before thought about how many 
people hold retail jobs. 


PROBABLY THE most significant reason why retailing 
jobs do not appeal to high school students is the social 
standing of such jobs. They ranked the retail salesman 
eighth of 10 well known occupations in this category. 
Doctor, lawyer and banker ranked highest. A signifi- 
cant majority, however, thought retailing offered the 
fastest advancement to young people. 


Only 30 per cent of the students associated a college 
degree with retailing, although many thought a college 
degree would speed success. 


Most influential in helping the students plan their life 
work were their parents. Teachers and counselors ranked 
very low, and 20 per cent said that they received no 
help at all. 


To the last question, as to whether they would follow 
retailing as a career, only 94 replied yes. This is 9.6 per 
cent of the student population; yet employment statistics 
show 20.4 per cent of the community’s population are 
in the distributive occupations. 


As the survey disclosed, parents strongly influence 
children in choosing a career. 


What do parents think about retailing? 


Questionnaires were mailed to parents selected from 
school files at random. Information was tabulated from 
those returned. Similar questions were asked of the 
parents as of the students—working hours, available 
jobs, the social standing of the retail business, and so 
forth. 


The parents were also asked: 


1. Have you ever worked in a retail store? 
2. Are you now employed in a retail business? 


Parents had a very low opinion of retail jobs. Their 
answers indicated they considered wages too low, hours 
too long, advancement non-existent, and selling certainly 
not a field for their children. They seldom had any idea 
of the actual number of people employed in retailing in 
the community. 


Eighty-seven per cent of the parents had worked in a 
store at one time, but only 10 per cent stayed in retailing. 
Most indicated they would accept their children’s work- 
ing in a store part-time while in high school, but not as 
a life’s work. 
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Students Can Help in Promoting the Program 


TO COMPARE what students and parents thought about 
retailing with the conditions that really existed, ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to 161 retail merchants. At the 
time of the survey there were 8,675 retail stores employ- 
ing 85,000 persons. Fifty questionnaires were returned. 
Most questions were those asked of the parents and 
students. Specific queries invited opinions on job oppor- 
tunities and whether the retailer would advocate retail- 
ing as a career for young people. Finally, each was 
asked if there was a personnel shortage and if so, why, 
and what should be done about it. 

Answers from the merchants plainly showed that 
the students’ and parents’ ideas about the working hours, 
scope, and opportunities were wrong. It is significant to 
note, however, that 92 per cent of those answering the 
questionnaires claimed there is a shortage of qualified 
persons; and 96 per cent answered enthusiastically that 
they would recommend a retailing career to boys or 
girls. 

Over half blamed themselves for the lack of interest 
on the part of young people in their business. 

“Retail stores have failed to promote and to advertise 
their business,” was a typical answer. 


SUMMARY OF THE survey showed the students were 
confused about the meaning of the term retailing. They 
were not clear on the types of jobs available, and they 
did not seem to know much about the education needed 
to succeed. Parents exert a tremendous influence over 
the student’s career choice. They were poorly informed 
on retailing as a career and considered it a poor choice— 
an attitude apparently passed on to their children. 

The survey did bring out that opposition to retail 
vocations was based on misinformation. Parents were 
the least informed. It is most difficult to reach large 
numbers of parents, especially in a metropolitan area; 
therefore, it remained for the school to tell students 
about this field where so much employment opportunity 
abounds. 


The logical group to conduct this information cam- 
paign was the distributive education class. 


Here, a group of enthusiastic students organized to 
promote “careers in retailing”—beginning with the 1957 
fall semester. This is the way they went about it. Com- 
mittees were formed to: 


@ Plan and present an assembly program on retailing 
careers 


@ Make and display posters to point up opportunities 


@ Speak informally to homeroom classes about re- 
tailing and the distributive education program 


@ Maintain a display case of merchandise with brief 
job descriptions and pictures of students at work 


@ Co-sponsor career day for the entire student body, 
featuring a career day assembly program 


@ Write about the activities of the distributive educa- 
tion students for the school newspaper 


Each class member volunteered to discuss retailing 
with at least one other student every week during the 
school year. This was probably the most effective way 
to inform the other students. 


BY TELLING our story with this intensive campaign, 
the class and I felt that the student body and faculty had 
achieved a better understanding of retailing. 

This was certainly evident in the spring of 1958, 
when students began to plan their programs for the fall 
semester. There were three times as many applicants 
for distributive education programs as there had been in 
the past! 

The applicants were better informed about retailing 
than ever before, and most of them said they were am- 
bitious to learn a specific retail job. This means job 
placement will be easier and employees happier. 

It is evident that the “careers in retailing” campaign 
was a success. 








Have You Paid AVA Dues for 58-59? 
DO IT TODAY! 


Ask someone to join you! 


Then, give your best to AVA so that 
AVA can give its best to you! 








DECEMBER, 1958 
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Planning for Functional 
Industrial Arts Shops 


HEN FACING an opportunity 
to develop or plan functional 
industrial arts shops, there 
are many things to consider. Among 
the first is the character of the com- 
munity to be served, with considera- 
tion of such factors as local occupa- 
tions, income range of parents, and 
the mean age of those out of school. 


For the student, there should be 
opportunities to explore and pursue 
interests likely to contribute to his 
development. Creative expression is 
essential to self-appreciation and the 
total development of the individual. 


School visitors are invariably at- 
tracted to activity-type classrooms. 


Today’s industrial arts laborato- 
ries, therefore, should be colorful, at- 
tractive, well-kept; in many newer 
schools they are located at ground 
level in the front of the building. 
Such locations offer display areas 
that can be used to advertise the pro- 
gram to persons entering the school. 


GROUPING the _ industrial arts, 
fine arts and homemaking depart- 
ments in the same section of the 
building tends to foster a cooperative 
effort and attitude among the teach- 
ing staffs for these three areas. This 
integrated effort has been termed 
“unified arts” in the Dearborn 
(Mich..) junior high schools where 
it tends to dissolve rigid departmental 
lines and encourages a broader use of 
facilities and materials as well as 
ideas from students and teachers. 


The various work areas need to be 
determined for a comprehensive or a 
unified general shop program. The 
equipment needed to carry out the 
program will then be apparent. 

The maximum number of pupils in 
any class determines the number of 
work stations. Machines and equip- 
ment should not be counted as work 


Mr. Starks is an industrial arts teacher, 
Dearborn, Mich. 
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By Rex E. Starks 


stations for they are used to service 
the work stations. 

Each area should be well-contained 
to the degree possible. For example, 
all metal tools and equipment should 
be on panels in the area near work 
stations for this activity. This tends 
to eliminate traffic in the shop, and 
promotes better class control. 

Two-dimensional paper templates 
of equipment to scale, placed on the 
floor plan, help in layout for func- 
tional rooms. The most frequently 
used equipment should be centrally 
located. When a student must move 
too frequently from one corner of the 
shop to another, unnecessary visiting 
and other distractions result. 

A planning area should provide 
students with facilities and resources 
to carefully plan and sketch projects, 
receive basic instruction and study 


reference material. The planning area 
can be used for demonstrations pre- 
sented to the entire class. It might 
also serve as a control area for start- 
ing and ending a class. 

When mapping such a demonstra- 
tion facility, electric outlets should 
not be overlooked. 

Be sure to provide for the removal 
of sawdust, buffer dust and dirt, as 
well as for carbon monoxide from 
engines. An expensive under-the- 
floor system is not necessary, as flat 
duct work along a wall, with open- 
ings for machines, will suffice. The 
unit to collect the fumes and mate- 
rials being removed may be in a cor- 
ner cabinet. 


ADEQUATE SPACE is a must for 
the storage of materials and unfin- 
ished projects. A narrow room that 
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Keep Work Areas Traffic Free, 


Let Display Cases Recruit Students 


can be locked works well, with stock 
racks and adjustable shelving fast- 
ened to one wall. 


There may be a need for a small 
room for finishing; if so, an exhaust 
ceiling fan, shelves for projects, and 
a small sink for cleaning brushes 
should be specified. 

The use of half glass walls begin- 
ning about 42” above the floor elim- 
inates blind spots in such service 
rooms. 

To eliminate the problem of stu- 
dents leaving the room, drinking and 
washing fountains and a lavatory are 
provided in many shops. 

Remote-control electrical stop 
switches should be mounted at three 
or four convenient places so that, in 
an emergency, the teacher can quick- 
ly reach one to cut off all electrical 
power. A master panel with locking 
device, near the entrance of the room, 
makes it convenient for the teacher 
to lock off all electrical power as he 
leaves the shop. 

When power is cut off by any of 
the safety stop switches on the wall, 
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it may be re-activated only by the 
main control button near the entrance 
of the room. This is necessary before 
any machine will operate. This sys- 
tem provides an extra safety protec- 
tion if each machine must also be 
re-activated by its own switch each 
time all power is shut off by the main 
switch, then restored. 

Electrical wall outlets are needed 
about eight to ten feet apart along 
the walls. Overhead electrical trunk 
lines with drop cords make it possible 
to move machines to facilitate pro- 
duction and to station them where 
they are most accessible to all stu- 
dents. This cuts down student traffic 
through work areas. 


SAFETY ZONES are provided by 
painting lines on the floor around 
each machine. Students are thus 


easily reminded to stay out of such 
an area when the operator is using 
the machine. 

Storage space for miscellaneous 
supplies and general tools should be 
near the control area, usually in the 
front of the room. 

























































Project display cases, extending 
through the shop wall so they may be 
viewed from the corridor, lend in- 
centive for good work and publicity. 
The display in a case can be arranged 
from the shop by sliding glass doors. 
Such display cases are versatile when 
they begin about six inches from the 
floor and rise to a six-foot height. 
With removable and adjustable glass 
shelves, most industrial arts projects 
can be displayed. 


Chalkboard space should be in the 
planning area, visible to all students. 
Bulletin boards in this general area 
stimulate student thinking through 
pictures and ideas for projects. This 
encourages thinking, planning and 
self-expression — attributes that are 
not likely when students are given 
only a drawing to follow, told what 
to do, and how to do it. 


MOST STUDENTS have something 
of their own to put into a project 
when they are encouraged to consider 
function, size, scope, proportion, 
texture, materials, finish and cost. 


Developing a functional industrial 
arts shop requires much teacher in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 


The items mentioned in this dis- 
cussion are not all-inclusive, as each 
situation poses special problems and 
conditions to be considered. 


It is well to remember that an in- 
dustrial arts program is only as good 
as the teacher. Physical facilities are 
important, but they do not insure a 
successful program. A good job of 
teaching may be done with meager 
facilities, while a poor job may be 
the result in spite of excellent facili- 
ties. 


The key is really teacher enthus- 
iasm. 


Since it is contagious, teachers 
should plan to transmit it to their 
students by setting the example. 
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Is Your PAO Plus? 


By Marian Ross 


O THOSE OF YOU who are hear- 
"Liss the initials P. A. Q. for the 

first time, it might sound like a 
new kind of television quiz, or a new 
UN agency. Actually, it’s just a new 
way of expressing something that 1s 
the core of teaching success. 


P. A. Q. stands for Personal Ap- 
pearance Quotient—the direct ratio 
between pride in personal appearance 
and pride in achievement; the con- 
nection between appearance, per- 
sonality, confidence and achievement. 


As women, you all live by the 
P. A. Q. principle. It’s what makes 
you wear a pretty new hat to the first 
faculty tea, and it’s what makes you 
welcome your class on the first day 
wearing your most becoming dress. 
It’s the feeling of looking your best 
that gives you that extra bit of con- 
fidence to help you breeze through a 
tense situation. 


I've even found myself applying 
the P. A. Q. principle at home. When 
I’m making a dress, I’m careful to 
have my hair combed and lipstick on 
straight when it’s time for the first 
fitting. Somehow, this little bit of at- 
tention to grooming gives me a little 
more pride in the dress I’m making, 
and encourages me to sew carefully 
and accurately. 


You’ve all learned the importance 
of P. A. Q. in your lives. But it’s 
even more essential to the girls who 
are your students. Many of them are 
young and inexperienced; many suf- 
fer from feelings of inferiority and 
shyness without knowing why. And 
just as it’s impossible to be a gracious 
hostess when your silver is tarnished, 
so it’s often impossible for your stu- 
dents to respond in class when they 
lack pride in their appearance. 


Marian Ross, who is Fashion Director 
for the Singer Sewing Machine Co., New 
York, presented this material at the 1958 
AVA Convention in Buffalo. 
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I REMEMBER a case that expresses 
perfectly the importance of P. A. Q. 
A little girl named Rachel entered a 
seventh grade sewing class. She was 
poorly dressed, in dirty, almost 
threadbare clothes. Even her hair 
was unkempt. Rachel sat apart from 
the other students, and appeared to 
take no interest in the class projects. 


Rachel’s teacher worried about her, 
and finally determined to do what 
she could to help Rachel. She dis- 
covered that red was Rachel’s favor- 
ite color, and helped her to make a 
pair of white panties, edged in bright 
red bias tape, and set off by her own 
initials in bright red. 


These panties were the first pretty 
thing the child had had in years. The 
other children admired them, and 
consulted Rachel on making similar 
panties. Gradually, Rachel changed. 
She inquired about laundering the 
panties, and this interest in cleanli- 
ness was reflected in her other 
clothes. The teacher gave her tips on 
personal cleanliness, including caring 
for her hair, and helped her to select 
and make other garments that were 
right for her age and size. By the 
end of the term, Rachel was one of 
the most accomplished and coopera- 
tive students in the class. 


Thanks to the understanding 
shown by Rachel’s teacher, this child 
developed an entirely new person- 
ality, with pride in her sewing ability 
reflected in her new clothes and new 
attitude. 


A GOOD FRIEND of mine has done 
considerable research on this very 
subject. Dr. Dorothy L. Stepat, of 
Hunter College, has made an inten- 
sive study of clothing and appear- 
ance as they relate to personality in 
a group of college girls. 


In this study, Dr. Stepat looked in- 
to the emotional implications of 
clothing, particularly as they apply to 
young girls. We all know that teen- 


age girls have an all-absorbing inter- 
est in clothing—in fact, it’s a ques- 
tion whether new dresses or new 
beaux is the favorite between-classes 
topic. 

We’ve all heard the girls complain 
that they “haven’t a thing to wear,” 
especially when there’s some partic- 
ularly important occasion, such as a 
dance. Naturally, they don’t mean 
that they lack the right clothes, ex- 
actly. What they mean is that they 
are approaching a challenging situa- 
tion, and that they need that little 
dose of extra confidence that a new 
dress can give. 

In addition, Dr. Stepat worked out 
a comprehensive quiz of her own, 
using a group of 328 girls in their 
freshman year at Hunter College, to 
determine the relationship between 
clothing and personality—in other 
words, the P. A. Q. or Personal Ap- 
pearance Quotient. The check list 
made up by Dr. Stepat covered three 
broad categories: the Personal and 
Social aspects, or understanding of 
self in relation to others and to situa- 
tions; Judgments, or feelings of com- 
petence and ability to make deci- 
sions; and Skill and Information, or 
knowledge and its application. As 
you see, Dr. Stepat feels that the 
whole area of personality, ability, 
and general competence is affected 
by P. A. Q. 


In the group revealing problems 
concerning their appearance (includ- 
ing clothing, grooming, weight, com- 
plexion and other appearance prob- 
lems) Dr. Stepat discovered health 
problems, evidence of maladjustment, 
and limited spheres of interests and 
activities. In other words, a general 
attitude of indifference was reflected 
in an indifference of clothing and ap- 
pearance. 


On the other hand, the students 
who were generally well-adjusted, 
bright, alert and happy, seemed to 
have fewer appearance difficulties. 
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How One Touch of Beauty Wrought a Miracle 


I DON’T MEAN to suggest that it’s 
necessary to psychoanalyze every 
student in order to make her do her 
best work. However, those who in- 
struct these girls have a unique chal- 
lenge, and an unusual opportunity. 
By simply encouraging a student to 
feel pride in her accomplishment in 
class, an instructor can help her to 
develop the confidence to cope with 
other problems. By helping her to 
select a pattern and fabric that is ex- 
actly right for her, and by helping her 
to make it perfectly, a teacher can 
start a student on the road to good 
grooming and pride in appearance. 
And, as Dr. Stepat indicated, P.A.Q. 
has a direct relationship to a student’s 
adjustment, both in and out of the 
classroom. 


It’s a wonderful privilege to be 
able to give a youngster her first 
taste of fashion. It’s even more won- 
derful to realize that the skills begun 
in the classroom often are carried on 
as a girl grows up, marries, and has 
her own home. Many women who 
sew today no longer sew from neces- 
sity, but to fulfill a creative urge es- 
tablished long ago in their clothing 
classrooms. 


Back in the early days of sewing 
classes, it was considered important 
for a girl to be able to do fine hand- 
work. As the flapper era “emanci- 
pated” women, domesticity became 
unfashionable, and women turned 
their backs on both cooking and sew- 
ing. Mass-production hit the cloth- 
ing market, and working girls were 
able to buy the loose clothes of the 
era for only a few dollars. Actual 
creative sewing hit a very low ebb 
during this period. 


Education helped to reestablish 
sewing in the homes of American 
women—but it could not have been 
done without all the teachers who 
taught sewing in classrooms all across 
the country. 


IN 1938, all courses in home eco- 
nomics were reorganized. Dr. Anna 
Tighe, who was then assistant direc- 
tor of home economics in charge of 
the clothing department of New York 
City schools, presented a revolution- 
ary theory: that students should en- 
joy sewing. 
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Whether the students were taking 
a straight home economics course, or 
whether they were studying to make 
a career of sewing, the cooperation of 
their teachers helped to smooth this 
period of change. The students did 
learn to enjoy sewing, and enjoyment 
of sewing led directly to fashion: 
helping the girls make clothes they 
would enjoy wearing, and helping 
them make themselves attractive so 
as to show off their new clothes to 
best advantage. 


As you know, there are more 
women sewing at home now than 
ever before. At last count, there were 
more than 57 million home seam- 
stresses, of whom most were listed as 
“creative” seamstresses. These wom- 
en and girls have learned to express 
their P. A. Q. largely through the 
medium of the sewing machine; they 
have discovered fashion and beauty 
in combining pattern and fabric. 


IT SEEMS to me that the principles 
of P. A. Q. taught through vocational 
schools will mean even more to the 
girls who will work at sewing. These 
girls will become skilled operators; 
they will work with good machines 
and lovely fabrics. Many of them 
will work on expensive clothes, which 
they might never be able to buy for 
themselves. But, if they have learned 
the styles, patterns and fabrics which 
are becoming to them, you may be 
sure that they will spend their spare 
time sewing clothes for themselves. 


But the principles of P. A. Q. go 
even deeper, as Dr. Stepat proved in 
her study. Do you remember the 
story of Rachel, the little girl who 
had never had anything pretty until 
her teacher helped her make a pair 
of panties? I told you that the pan- 
ties started her on a new road to 
cleanliness, and a vastly improved 
P. A. Q. She took her new attitude 
home with her, and applied her new 
pride to her little home. She began 
to add touches to make their home 
pleasanter; she mended and darned 
her father’s clothes, and her new out- 
look spread to her father. Having 
been out of work for some time, his 
improved appearance and pride in his 
daughter soon helped him find a job. 


It seems a little far-fetched, I 
realize, that the lives of two people 
could be so completely changed be- 
cause Rachel’s teacher helped her 
make a pair of panties. But Rachel 
needed that one touch of beauty, and 
the feeling of achievement, plus the 
encouragement from an understand- 
ing teacher, to begin the changes. 

A teacher’s enthusiasm is con- 
tagious, and young girls are highly 
impressionable. No matter what a 
girl does after she leaves school— 
whether she works at a sewing ma- 
chine, becomes a _ housewife, or 
works in an office, her P. A. Q. has 
an important bearing on her success 
in life. The principles she learns in 
her classroom cannot help but reach 
far beyond the classroom doors, to 
influence her life and the lives of 
those around her. First, and most 
important, comes the confidence in 
herself, bolstered by the knowledge 
that she is attractive. 


With self-confidence comes pride, 
and her own adjustment with the 
world around her. Then, once she 
understands herself, she is better 
equipped to understand others, and 
she will become a better wife and 
mother. Furthermore, she will un- 
derstand the importance of her Per- 
sonal Appearance Quotient, and will 
be able to apply the principles you 
have taught to her home and her chil- 
dren, as well as to her job. 


CREATIVE SEWING is high in the 
younger teen-age group, and most 
girls begin sewing before they are 13 
years old. These girls make for them- 
selves an average of five garments a 
year. Most of these girls begin sew- 
ing in grade school home economics 
classes; then go on to vocational 
classes. It is in the classroom that 
many of them get their first taste of 
creating something that is uniquely 
and especially theirs; something that 
will make them prettier. 


The figures on teen-age sewing get 
bigger and bigger every year. And as 
more girls learn sewing, it is likely 
that more will choose to make sew- 
ing their profession. The junior mar- 
ket is snowballing and your respon- 
sibility cannot help increasing in the 
coming years. 

(continued on next page) 
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Sewing Satisfies a Deep Creative Urge 


So, you see, you are not just teach- 
ing your girls about hems and seams 
and industrial machines. You are 
teaching them a way of life; and you 
are giving them pride in their chosen 
fields. 


Everyone who has taught sewing 
can be proud of the fact that they 
have built a tremendous industry. 
Sales of machines, fabrics and pat- 
terns have reached the billion dollar 
mark. But this could not have been 
possible unless someone, somewhere, 
had taught our customers that sewing 
is fun, fashionable and creative. We 
have no way of telling how many of 
the nation’s home seamstresses also 
sew outside the home, but our guess 
is that a good percentage of them do. 
Sewing satisfies a deep creative urge; 
it is one of the most feminine of all 
the arts and crafts. It is inevitable 
that some of your girls will begin on 
monotonous jobs; this experience is 
necessary before they can become 
skilled and versatile operators. Dur- 
ing their early years, they will depend 
heavily on home sewing as a creative 
expression, and they will le.rn even 
more thoroughly the principles of 
P. A. Q. which they met in their 
classrooms. 


MORE WOMEN are working today 
than ever before, and the trend of the 
times indicates that the number of 
working women will increase. Al- 
ready, pride in a vocation is impor- 
tant to a working woman, and it is 
almost inseparable from the pride 
she needs to feel in herself as a wom- 
an. Competition is stiff now and be- 
coming stiffer, and the girl who is 
attractive, confident, and assured is 
the girl who will be most successful. 


It is your responsibility and priv- 
ilege to equip your girls for these 
changing times. We can _ provide 
them with the best machines; others 
will provide the fabrics and designs. 
Your job is to teach them to sew with 
pride and enthusiasm, both on the 
job and at home, and help them to 
apply the classroom principles of 
P. A. Q. to their lives after school. 


SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRY 
CAN WORK TOGETHER 


(continued from page 15) 


National Association for Business 
Teacher Education (a division of 
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United Business Education Associa- 
tion), will in the future be looked to 
as a source of enlightened procedures 
for the intelligent recruitment of 
good prospects for business teacher 
education programs. 


THROUGH THE cooperative efforts 
of business and schools, business edu- 
cation programs have come a long 
way during the past decade. There 
is still need for improvement. If we 
in business and education have been 
on the right track, the extensive eval- 
uations and analyses that are now be- 
ing conducted will confirm it. If 
changes are needed, we need to know 
as quickly as possible what they are. 


Recently one of my sons, in speak- 
ing at a junior high school gradua- 
tion on the subject, We Graduated— 
Are We Educated?, concluded by an- 
swering: 


“No, we are never completely edu- 
cated; but the past three years have 
given us real progress toward our life- 
long education, which lasts as long 
as life itself.” 


I certainly subscribe to my son’s 
philosophy. It seems equally true 
that if, as stated earlier, “Business is 
the essential integrating element of 
the whole economic structure” and 
education is “the foundation of every 
state,” improvement in cooperation 
of business and education is also an 
important and never-ending task. 
Many cooperative improvements 
have been made in the past few years. 
Other improvements are needed. The 
tempo of our joint effort should be 
accelerated if possible. 


Oliver J. Caldwell, Assistant Com- 
missioner for International Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, tells us that “what is done 
in our classrooms in the next ten 
years will largely determine the fu- 
ture, both of Americans and of all 
mankind.” Therefore, we must not 
take too lightly our responsibility to 
provide a business education second 
to none for our youth. We need to 
impart to them the knowledge and 
training necessary to attain top pro- 
duction in business and industry. 


Even more important—we must 
insist that they be given the guidance 


necessary to develop an understand- 
ing of the humanities of the world. 
We must help them gain the ability 
and courage to accept and resolve 
the social and political responsibili- 
ties necessary to the continued im- 
provement of our society. 


IT TAKES KNOW-HOW 
(continued from page 13) 


veterinarians, and agriculture techni- 
cians—all jobs that utilize their farm 
backgrounds, experience, and abili- 
ties. 


The farm shop program in voca- 
tional agriculture serves as a basis 
for development of mechanical skills, 
but a more complete program of in- 
dustrial education would meet further 
needs. 


Classes for young and adult farm- 
ers in a part-time farming area are 
often a problem. Due to the off-farm 
employment, scheduling of classes is 
difficult. Two definite groups exist 
among adult farmers—special crop 
growers (truck gardeners) and hob- 
by farmers. The latter group is not 
dependent on the farm for income, 
but needs instruction and information 
on raising vegetables, landscaping, 
and, perhaps, swine management. 


THE FUTURE Farmers of America 
organization has an important place 
in vocational agriculture in commu- 
nities where part-time farms exist, 
though a difficulty may arise in high- 
er degree work. Due to programs 
carried by most boys, degrees above 
Chapter Farmer become difficult to 
secure. This may be overcome if the 
state offices of vocational education 
vary the methods of selection, plac- 
ing the same emphasis on leadership 
as on supervised farming. 


In Michigan, this has been done. 
Temperance, Mich., has, for the first 
time, two State Farmers and both 
boys are from part-time farms. One 
was State FFA President in 1956-57. 
The state championship Farm Forum 
Contest winners are from part-time 
farms in the same area. Although 
the Temperance area is represented 
by approximately 95 per cent part- 
time farmers, evidence indicates the 
purposes of FFA are being obtained 
here. 
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Pennsylvania Studies 


DE in Large Cities 


By Leon Ovsiew and 
Samuel W. Caplan 


HE LATEST available figures in- 

dicate that something like ten 

billion dollars was spent by 
business and industry last year for 
research and development. Without 
a dollar-by-dollar analysis, it is, of 
course, impossible to determine the 
extent to which these billions were 
repaid in increased production and 
sales. But, if profit were not some- 
where produced, it is entirely likely 
that the expenditure would not be 
continued. As further evidence that 
this is a supportable conclusion, note 
that in a recession year, 1957, ex- 
penditures for research and develop- 
ment increased by two billion dol- 
lars—the largest increase in any one 
year in the history of our economy. 

There is no need to recite the sad 
.act that research and development 
money is not so bountifully available 
to public education. Research, how- 
ever, is a primary need for American 
education, as these facts indicate: 

Many school practices are sup- 
ported; by nothing more than tradi- 
tion; agreements on the purposes of 
education are still far from consist- 
ent; and progress in the adoption of 
new ideas in education is painfully 
slow. 

It will therefore be pleasing to 
many. who are sincerely interested in 
the goal of educational progress to 
know that some research programs 
are advancing. 


ONE SUCH STUDY already in 
progress is concerned with effective 
practices now used in distributive 
education in metropolitan communi- 
ties. 


The study came into being through 
the initiative of John A. Beaumont, 
Director, Distributive Education 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, 
and other members of his staff who 
felt large metropolitan areas offer a 
great opportunity for the further de- 
velopment of DE. Programs in some 
of our major cities have been very 
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extensive and others, very limited. A 
study highlighting effective practices 
should aid educational authorities in 
initiating strong programs in the 
larger cities. 


Pennsylvania has two excellent 
large-city DE programs—in Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh —so, Mr. 
Beaumont brought the problem of 
getting needed information to Robert 
T. Stoner, Director, Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 


A series of planning conferences 
were followed by a request for per- 
mission for a study in effective prac- 
tices that was submitted to the Penn- 
sylvania State Council of Education. 
The request was granted by the State 
Council in conjunction with the U. S. 
Office of Education. Research money 
was made available. It will enable 
the Educational Service Bureau of 
Teachers College, Temple Univer- 
sity, to seek out, evaluate and to re- 
port worthwhile practices in DE 
programs. 


The following eight areas, both in 
high school and adult programs, will 
be intensively studied by the research 
teams: 


Promotion, Administration, Cur- 
riculum, Teaching, Supervising, Co- 
ordination, Public Relations, and 
Advisory Committees. 


THE DEPTH INTERVIEW tech- 
nique will be used in this study. Per- 
sonal interviews proceeding from a 
number of specific questions result 
in a clear understanding—especially 
when questions prepared beforehand 
are supplemented by further ques- 
tions offered by a skilled professional 
interviewer. This presents face-to- 
face relationships and on-the-spot 
observations. 


Five persons with suitable back- 
grounds in interviewing, research and 
distributive education, have been ap- 
pointed as field research associates. 


They are Dr. Peter G. Haines, As- 
sistant Professor of Business Educa- 
tion, Michigan State University; Reno 
S. Knouse, Professor of Merchandis- 
ing and State Teacher Training, New 
York State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany; Dr. Samuel Leifeste, Professor 
of Marketing, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity; John O. Perreault, Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, Richmond, 
Va., Public Schools; and Dr. Milburn 
D. Wright, Professor of Marketing 
and Head of Division of Business, 
San Jose State College, Calif. 

An intensive training and planning 
session for the research associates 
was held in Detroit last August. Con- 
ferences were held to plan guide lines 
for interviewers’ activities, time 
schedules, approaches to be used and 
possible eventualities. Systems for 
reporting and model interview guides 
were developed. The associates prac- 
ticed the techniques that would be 
used through role playing activities. 

As long ago as 1938, Mort and 
Cornell ! made it clear that one per- 
sistent factor is of primary import- 
tance in accounting for the slow 
progress of school systems in making 
wholesome changes. That fact is, of 
course, that slowness in making 
changes is due primarily to slowness 
of leaders—those who make the 
changes first. This lag may be 
ameliorated by providing reliable in- 
formation about promising new prac- 
tices as well as sound procedures for 
effectuating them. 


Precise descriptions of distributive 
education practices, both in content 
and methodology in each of the eight 
areas, will provide the means not 
only for educating decision-makers in 
other school systems, but also for re- 
lieving their apprehension and doubts 
about methods for proceeding to 
make changes in their own programs. 

It is expected that the published 
results of the study will be available 
to the field by October, 1959. 

The project is under the direction 
of Dr. Leon Ovsiew, Director of the 
Educational Service Bureau and Pro- 
fessor of Educational Administration 
at Temple University. Samuel W. 
Caplan, Director of Distributive Edu- 
cation, Temple University, is serving 
as special consultant. Adolph J. 
Koenig, Temple University, serves as 
research assistant to the director. 


*Mort, Paul R. and Cornell, Francis: 
American Schools in Transition. 
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Science 


and the 
Human Spirit 


By Arthur K. Getman 


E LIVE in an age of science. 

V \ Researches have enormous- 

ly enlarged our knowledge 
of the universe and our command 
over matter and energy. Hopes have 
arisen that our progress in technol- 
ogy might help us, at last, to conquer 
man’s ancient enemies: fear, hunger, 
cold, pain and war. But reflective 
reasoning reveals that our command 
over the materials and forces of na- 
ture has far outstripped our knowl- 
edge of man himself. 

We need desperately a more effec- 
tive use of scientific inquiry to be- 
come more tolerant, more coopera- 
tive and more courageous in building 
the qualities of good will, open- 
mindedness, justice and respect for 
the dignity and rights of others. 
These are qualities of the human 
spirit. It is very difficult to fit a hu- 
man being into a material mold of 
lifeless matter and mechanical energy. 
It is like trying to weigh on a pair of 
scales the beauty of a symphony—or 
to portray a gorgeous sunset by the 
wave lengths of light. 


FROM THE OUTSET vocational 
education has achieved notable re- 
sults in teaching pure science and 
applied science subjects. These have 
laid a basic foundation for teaching 
operative skills, related knowledge 
and worthy human relations. But in 
our enthusiasm for and confidence in 
these resources let us not forget that 
free people want an enduring linkage 
between their abilities to work pro- 
ductively, and their aspirations, sen- 
timents and deeper feelings that cen- 
ter in the unsolved problems of pur- 
poseful living. They reach out for 
truth not only through the pathways 
of science and mathematics, but also 
through the insights of poets and the 
moral stamina and spiritual convic- 
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tions of great writers. Unless we 
give them opportunities and encour- 
agement to cultivate freely and cre- 
atively the deeper sides of their na- 
tures, they will not be satisfied with 
their growth in the qualities of the 
human spirit. 

Helping them achieve this high ob- 
jective so essential to the survival of 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness” in the free world, will require 
steadfast courage and all of the wis- 
dom we possess. 


SCIENCE SHOULD help us do this 
in two vital ways. First, let us teach 
that science develops honest dealing 
with facts, and honesty with oneself 
in searching for truth. Science re- 
spects truth above all else. It regards 
no national, religious or racial 
boundaries. It recognizes the inter- 
dependence of living things and the 
biological oneness of the brotherhood 
of man. It recognizes the coopera- 
tive work of scientists everywhere. It 
gives a dynamic picture of a depend- 
able universe in which immutable law 
and order do not stop at the margin 
of the physical, but continue on into 
the realm of the moral and spiritual. 
It ventures into the unknown and 
strives toward the vast possibilities of 
progress. The faith of great scien- 
tists is not so much an admission of 
credulity as it reveals a type of zeal 
and courage. When one contemplates 
the vastness of space and the minute- 
ness of the atom with its more than 
twenty smaller particles, he glimpses 
the glory of a Creative Spirit. Schol- 
ars now believe that the most signifi- 
cant factor in the universe is not 
physical at all, but a mathematical 
formula. Such a formula must have 
had a Mind to create it. As one 
scholar suggests, “the universe is in- 
telligible; mind fits into it; mind en- 


circles and penetrates it; and mind 
discovers mental reality waiting for 
it.” 

Second, science is beginning to 
look at life as the birthplace of the 
human spirit. Dean Sinnott of Yale, 
in his recent volume, Biology of the 
Spirit, makes a powerful case for the 
oneness of body, mind and spirit. He 
holds that many biologists believe 
that organic cells are basic to the 
science of life. Here lies the essential 
source and impulse of the living mat- 
ter which yields not only energy and 
creative thought, but also the aspira- 
tions and sensitivity of the spirit. The 
human spirit is born in the life proc- 
ess. This is where the material and 
spiritual forces of the universe seem 
to meet. If we are willing to accept 
this idea, we shall discover that it 
leads forward toward a clearer un- 
derstanding of life’s greatest prob- 
lems—moral values, the enrichment 
of faith as an adventure of the spirit, 
and the profound meanings and des- 
tinies of the universe. 

In America we seem agreed on 
certain values of the spirit. While 
many statements have been made 
they often seem quite inadequate due 
to the changing needs and outlook of 
our society. Here are suggested cer- 
tain values which may serve to guide 
individuals and groups in setting 
worthy teaching objectives: 


GIVE full devotion to the freedom of 
both mind and spirit as the foundation 
of democratic living. 

HAVE esteem for the dignity, rights, 
abilities, achievements, beliefs, and the 
religious and fraternal practices of 
others. 

PRACTICE good will, tolerance, jus- 
tice, fair play, equity and good consci- 
ence in building good human relations. 

ACCEPT for oneself and accord to 
others the right to participate in deci- 
sions affecting the activities of living. 

SEARCH for and respect truth that 
is supported by evidence, by critical rea- 
soning, by open-mindedness and by 
emotional control. 

KNOW and appreciate the deeper 
meanings of living in “one nation under 
God.” 

SHOW respect for oneself by doing to 
others as you would be done by, b_ act- 
ing with justice, mercy and humility, 
and by dedicating one’s life to great pur- 
poses. 

STRIVE to grow in sensitivity to and 
appreciation of the beauty and mysteries 
of nature, the beauty and design of arts 
and crafts, the resources of conscience 
and the deeper convictions of the spirit. 
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| From the U.S. Office— 


John A. Beaumont, Director, Dis- 
tributive Education Branch, addressed the 
distributive education coordinators during 
the annual meeting of the Minnesota Vo- 
cational Association in Minneapolis, and 
the Iowa coordinators at their annual 
state conference in October. The speeches 
concerned the immediate outlook for 
distributive education and the probable 
direction in which development will take 
place. 

* * * 

Ten Russian educators arrived in the 
United States November 16 to commence 
a one-month tour of school systems and 
institutions in this country. This is the 
second part of an exchange of persons 
program with the USSR in accordance 
with the Cultural Exchange Agreement 
signed by the two countries in January 
1958. Lane C. Ash, Assistant Director for 
Program Coordination, accompanied the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education and 
eight other educators on a one month 
visit to the Soviet Union last spring. 
James H. Pearson, Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, spoke to the 
visitors about vocational and technical 
education in the United States and as- 
sisted in planning the itinerary for this 
group. 

* * * 


Beulah Coon, Specialist for Research, 
and Ata Lee, Program Specialist, Home 
Economics Education Branch, spent the 
week of November 17 in Mississippi. 
They participated with state supervisors 
of home economics, teacher educators and 
others in making plans for a study of the 
home responsibilities of high school girls 
when their mothers are working. 

s 2 « 


Late in October, James H. Pearson, 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, and Ward P. Beard, Assistant 
Director for State Plans and Grants, 
traveled to several different cities through- 
out the country to meet with Executive 
Officers of State Boards for Vocational 
Education and State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education to discuss the provisions 
of Title VIII of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. This Title provides 
for the training of highly skilled technic- 
ians in occupations essential to the nation- 
al defense. The purpose was to clarify 
rules and regulations which have been 
promulgated by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, and to assist the states in 
the use of ‘the outline for the preparation 
of a new part to the State Plan for Vo- 
cational Education as well as to explain 
the guide prepared by the Division of 
Vocational Education for use in writing 
a new part for the State Plan. 

* * * 

Serving as a member of the National 
League for Nursing’s Committee on Re- 
vision of its practical publications, Bar- 
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bara R. Fallon, Program Specialist, Prac- 
tical Nurse Education Section, attended 
the first meeting of this Committee in 
New York on December 2. 

x * * 


The First National Conference on 
Agricultural Education to be called by 
the Office of Education will be held 
March 3 through 7, 1959, in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Formerly four region- 
al conferences were held annually. At- 
tendance at the Conference will be limited 
to Head State Supervisors of Agricultural 
Education and Head Teacher Trainers, or 
their authorized representatives in case 
they are unable to attend in person, as 
well as State Directors of Vocational 
Education and Executive Officers of State 
Boards for Vocational Education as may 
wish to attend. 

Basic issues in agricultural education 
that have implications in the years ahead 
will be studied. A Program Committee 
composed of four supervisors and four 
teacher trainers has been named to ac- 
cept suggested program ideas from the 
state and work with members of the 
Agricultural Education Branch of the 
Office of Education to develop the pro- 
gram. 

* * cd 

John A. Beaumont, Director, and Don- 
ovan Armstrong, Program Specialist, Dis- 
tributive Education Branch, will attend 
and participate in the program of the first 
National Conference on Adult Distribu- 
tive Education to be held in Austin, Texas, 
December 1-5. Co-sponsors of the Con- 
ference for instructors and coordinators 
of adult classes are the Texas Education 
Agency; Distributive Education Depart- 
ment, Division of Extension, The Uni- 
versity of Texas; and the U. S. Office of 
Education. Sessions are provided on the 
areas of program development and in- 
struction. Each conferee will take a new 
supervisory development course and use 
new methods and visual aids applicable 
in this and other courses. 

* * * 


A new booklet prepared by the FFA 
staff is designed to help local Future 
Farmers of America chapters in their 
observation of National Future Farmers 
of America Week, February 21-28. 
Supplies to provide one booklet per 
chapter will be mailed to State Super- 
visors of Agricultural Education about 
December 1. In addition to a list of 
suggested activities for FFA Week, the 
booklet contains sample news stories, 
radio and television scripts, and other 
aids. 

* * * 


Johnie Christian has returned to her 
duties as Program Specialist in Home 
Economics Education for the Central 
Region following a 12 month assignment 
with the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 


tion of the United Nations. She served 

as consultant in home economics to the 

education officials of the British Colonial 

Government in Tanganyika, East Africa. 
ca ok a 


Some 590 school board members 
and directors of Allegheny County, meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh on December 13, heard 
a talk by John P. Walsh, ‘Director of the 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
on Area Vocational-Technical Schools. 
The conference opened with an address 
by Dr. James B. Conant. 

* og * 


A. W. Tenney, Program Specialist 
in Agricultural Education, participated in 
a panel discussion November 10 at the 
meeting of the American Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities in 
Washington, D. C. Subject of the dis- 
cussion was an appraisal of the kind of 
training and instruction high school stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture receive, in 
relation to preparation for college work. 

* * * 


John Farrar of the FFA staff will 
attend the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Radio and Television Farm 
Directors, November 28-30, and _ the 
American Association of Agricultural 
Editors on December 3. Both meetings 
are to be held in Chicago with an expected 
attendance of about 150 farm radio and 
television directors and 65 farm magazine 
editors. The meetings are largely devoted 
to professional improvement in the re- 
spective communications fields. One pro- 
gram will feature a discussion of the 
Scope Report, a summary of a study 
dealing with the changing rural picture 
that has developed as the result of move- 
ment of city people to the countryside, 
and farmers and their families who are 
supplementing their income with off-the- 
farm employment. 

* * * 

The George Washington University 
conferred the Degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion on John P. Walsh, Director, Trade 
and Industrial Education Branch, on 
October 18. His dissertation, Qualifica- 
tions, Preparation, and Competencies of 
Trade and Industrial Teachers, was based 
on a national study which included: an 
analysis of state certification requirements: 
an analysis of state plans for the training 
of teachers; an analysis of programs of 
teacher training conducted by designated 
institutions and State agencies; an identifi- 
cation and evaluation of the competencies 
of trade and industrial teachers. 

A significant level of agreement was 
found to exist between ratings made by 
successful teachers, teacher educators, and 
State and local supervisors of the one 
hundred seven competencies of trade and 
industrial teachers which were identified 
and evaluated, 
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Awards p. 31, Jan. 


Salute to Vocational Education 
by Alex Dreier p. 18, Sept. 
The Vocationally Talented Pupil 


by Franklin J. Keller p. 21, Nov. 
What’s Right With Our Schools 

by Owen B. Kiernan p. 14, Oct. 
The Journal Salutes Florida _p. 10, May 
The Journal Salutes lowa p. 10. Feb. 
The Journal Salutes 

North Carolina_.._ p. 8, March 
The Journal Salutes 

Rhode Island_......__»__-_ sp. 15, April 
The Journal Salutes 

Wyoming ae SS 
HOME ECONOMICS 
Home Economics 

Buyers Guide.._-.....______p. 26, Sept. 
Home Economics 

Convention Program __p. 33, May 


How the Program of Work Accelerates 

Progress 

by Marie C. Moffitt p. 14, Jan. 
Homemaking Programs for Adults 

by Margaret Scholl p. 29, March 
Is Your PAQ Plus 

by Marion Ross p. 20, Dec. 
Parent Education via T.V. 

by Bernice H. Papworth p. 
Teacher-Pupil-Parent Planning 

by Marie P. Grady p. 27, April 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Industrial Arts 


14, Nov. 


Convention Program p. 34, May 
Industrial Arts Design 
by Robert A. Hardin p. 24, Nov. 


Industrial Arts in the Comprehensive High 


School by Ralph C. Bohn___p. 21, April 
Industrial Arts, The Term: Just What 

Does it Mean— 

by Wayne D. Coleman p. 23, March 


Planning for Functional Industrial Arts 
Shops by Rex E. Starks. p. 18, Dec. 





The Case for Student Participation in 
Evaluation 
by H. O. Thomas__. p. 23, March 
Theories of Industrial Arts Education 


by Howard O. Reed p. 25, Jan. 
Silk Screen Printing 
by Howard Smith p. 27, Feb. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


Growth in Basic Preparatory Programs for 
Practical Nurses 


by Barbara H. Fallon p. 30, April 
Industry Takes a Look 

by Earl MacCormac p. 22, Feb. 
T. & I. Buyers Guide p. 26, Sept. 
T. & I. Convention Program _ p. 36, May 
T. & I. and Industrial Arts: A Comparison 

by Arthur J. Wrigley p. 20, Jan. 


The Culinary Institute of 
America p. 19, Nov. 
Traffic & Transportation Training 


by Harold Ostrem p. 24, April 
TV and Apprentice Training 
by Joseph J. Portle p. 8, Dec. 


Worcester Boy’s Trade High “~~ 


Shops __._.- . 20, Sept. 
INDEX TO mennnins 
John M. Aichele p. 18, Nov. 
Margaret Andrews p. 24, Feb. 
Thomas D. Bailey p. 10, May 
Eee eee p. 24, Oct. 
ae eee p. 21, April 
LeRoy Buckner oor p. 26, Feb. 


Charles F. Carroll 
Wayne D. Coleman 


p. 7, March 
p. 23, March 


LeRoy Collins a eC 
Grant L. Clark p. 23, Jan. 
F. Sheldon Davis p. 14, April 
George P. Deyoe p. 26, March 
Alex Dreier p. 18, Sept. 
Barbara H. Fallon p. 30, April 
Marie P. Grady p. 27, April 
Luther H. Hodges : p. 7, March 
Robert A. Hardin — -___- p. 24, Nov. 
Louis Hoffman _-...______. p. 19, Feb. 
Franklin J. Keller __p. 21, Nov. 
Owen B. Kiernan p. 14, Oct. 
Natalie Kneeland p. 29, April 
wes Tee, p. 8, Jan. 
H. H. London p. 7, Oct. 
Herschel C. Loveless p. 9, Feb. 
M. D. Mobley p. 20, Oct. 


p. 5, Jan.; p. 5, Feb.; p. 5, March; p. 6, 


April; p. 7, May; p. 7, Sept.; p. 5, Oct.; 

p. 5, Nov.; p. 5, Dec. 
Marie C. Moffitt p. 14, Jan. 
Earl Mac Cormac p. 22, Feb. 
Harold Ostrem _..p. 24, April 
Bernice H. Papworth —____ p. 14, Nov. 
James H. Pearson —_....____. p. 22, April 
John O. Perreault p. 12, Nov. 
a, See p. 9, Feb. 
Howard O. Reed... p. 25, Jan. 
Dennis J. Roberts __..._.__..__p. 14, April 
1, Dee eee p. 25, April 
Margaret Scholl .._._____. p. 29, March 
William Selden p. 25, March 
Milward L. Simpson p. 8, Jan. 
Howard Smith p. 27, Feb. 
J. Warren Smith _...____ p. 7, March 
Jess S. Smith ae 
S. S. Sutherland ae sf 
Charles W. Sylvester _........._p. 16, Jan. 
H. O. Thomas. aan. 23, Search 
i eee SF 
W. R. Williams____.__.___..._.p. 10, May 
J. C. Wright nee 
Asthur 3. Wigley _.......__.@. 2B, Jan. 
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| Around the Nation— 


IS VOCATIONAL AG 
ON THE WAY OUT? 


Editor’s Note: The following guest editor- 
ial is reprinted from the October 31 issue 
of NEBRASKA EDUCATION NEWS. 


“Frequently we hear questions or 
statements that imply: Why continue Vo 
Ag when the number of farms and the 
percent of population living on farms is 
declining? Why educate for proficiency 
in agriculture when we already have too 
many farmers? Why educate for pro- 
ficiency in agriculture when we already 
have surplus? 


“The above facts are generally known 
to the public, but using these facts 
as a basis for an assumption that less 
agricultural education is needed is ill- 
founded. Five more Vocational Agricul- 
ture Departments were approved in Ne- 
braska this year than were operating last 
year. New programs were established at 
South Sioux City, Bertrand, and Omaha 
South, and programs at Sargent and 
Stromsburg were re-established. Total en- 
rollment in day classes increased some- 
what over last year. There has been a 
great increase in enrollment in Young 
Farmer and Adult Farmer classes, and 
more are being taught each year. Even 
sO, Our present output of trained farmers 
is far short of present needs and short 
even of the needs we might reasonably 
expect with a continued decline in farm 
population. Dr. London, President of the 
American Vocational Association recently 
made the statement, “Three out of five 
farm boys will not find an opportunity on 
the farm, but Vo Ag trains only one- 
half the number needed.” In Nebraska 
we presently have slightly under 5,000 
boys enrolled in Vocational Agriculture. 
Assuming that one-fifth, or 1,000, are 
seniors and all were going to farm, we 
are far short of the estimated 2,000 to 
2,500 new replacements which are needed 
each year. 


RUSSIAN EDUCATORS LOOK AT 


Ten Russian educators and education 
officials, headed by Dr. A. I. Markushev- 
ich, First Assistant Minister of Education 
for the Russian Soviet Republic, arrived 
in Washington November 16 to begin an 
extensive tour of American educational 
institutions, Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, announced 
recently. 


The tour will cover a period of nearly 
five weeks. The itinerary called for a 
three-day inspection of schools in the 
Washington area beginning Monday, No- 
vember 17, and a second visit there 
probably on December 14 and 15. The 
delegation is tentatively scheduled to fly 
home from New York on December 18. 


The Russian group is returning an 
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“Let’s take a look at national figures. 
If our population on farms drops to a 
low of five percent by 1980, as some pre- 
dict, and we have a total population of 
250,000,000, we would have 12,500,000 
people on farms. Assuming one in five is 
a farm operator, as is true today, we 
would have 2,500,000 farm operators. 
Taking 40 years as the service span of an 
operator, then 1/40 of these will have to 
be replaced each year or a demand would 
exist for 60,000 new operators. Since no 
one has devised a way of identifying 
people who will go into an occupation, 
let's assume we will need two seniors 
graduating for each opening as a farm 
operator. This would mean _ 120,000 
seniors. At best, if one-fifth of the en- 
rollment were seniors, we would need to 
have 600,000 high school boys enrolled. 
According to the last U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation figure, we had about 460,000 en- 
rolled. So while the total number of farm 
operators will be less, we will still need 
just as many or more young men in train- 
ing in 1980 as we do today. In addition, 
these operators will need increasingly 
competent training for increasingly com- 
plex problems of production, marketing, 
management, and farm mechanics. 


“You will notice that at the same time 
farm population is decreasing, non-farm 
population is increasing, which means 
fewer people producing much more—more 
food and fiber, but not farm boys. Fewer 
and fewer boys will have the opportunity 
of being born and raised on the farm. 


“Today, with 40 percent of all jobs 
being classified as agricultural, there exist 
countless jobs in the field of related oc- 
cupations or non-farm agricultural oc- 
cupations. Vocational education in agri- 
culture can and must also provide basic 
training for these related fields. It is 
obvious then that vocational agriculture 
training is as important today as ever 
before and must continue to grow and 
expand.” 


U.S. SCHOOLS 


official visit to U.S.S.R. educational in- 
stitutions made last May and June by 
a group of American educators headed 
by Commissioner Derthick. Both visits 
were arranged under an agreement reached 
between the two governments last Jan- 
uary for exchange of missions in cultural, 
technical and educational fields. 


Dr. Markushevich holds the position of 
Vice President of the Russian Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences in addition to his 
ministry post. 


The itinerary is expected to include 
visits to Boston, Detroit, Lansing, Mich., 
Chicago, Nashville, Tenn., San Angelo, 
Tex., San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Milwaukee. 


ILLINOIS LAUNCHES 
TWO YEAR STUDY 


A two-year study of vocational and 
technical education in Illinois schools is 
being undertaken by the University of 
Illinois Bureau of Educational Research 
for the Office of the State Superintendent 


of Public Instruction, Prof. William P. 
McLure, director of the Bureau, an- 
nounced recently. 

The study, conducted at both high 


school and adult levels, will review the 
entire vocational-technical program as to 
nature of activities in this category, their 
organization and financing. A staff of 
University specialists is working with Prof. 
McLure on the project. 


“Although vocational education has 
been included in the public school pro- 
gram for nearly half a century with 
courses being added as they seemed to be 
needed, there has been no recent compre- 
hensive study of these activities on a state- 
wide basis,” Prof. McLure said. 


He noted that, with the entire educa- 
tional program of American schools un- 
der scrutiny at present, project results may 
have significance for schools everywhere 
as well as in Illinois. 


PILLSBURY OFFERS NEW 
HOME ECONOMICS AWARD 


A new “on-the-job” training scholar- 
ship has been established by The Pillsbury 
Company to be awarded each year to an 
outstanding home economics major grad- 
uating from college that June. 


The Pillsbury Award seeks to stimulate 
interest in home economics education and 
to increase awareness of the career op- 
portunities in this field. 


The Pillsbury Award winner will take 
the position of Associate Director of 
Pillsbury’s Junior Home Service Center. 
As such, she will have an unusual op- 
portunity to learn at first-hand the many 
ramifications of the food industry and the 
ways in which home economics contributes 
to this. In addition to her salary, she 
will receive an initial cash grant, the two 
totaling $5,200. At the end of her year 
as Associate Director, she will be offered 
another position with The Pillsbury Com- 
pany or a grant for graduate study in 
home economics. 


Six runners-up will also receive cash 
awards. 

College home economics departments 
are being asked to carry out an initial 
screening of interested students and to 
submit not more than five applications 
from each college. The final selection 
will be made by The Pillsbury Company 
on the basis of the applicants’ scholastic 
achievements, character, personality and 
interests. 


The Junior Home Service Center, first 
announced last June, will work for and 
with teenagers. Its activities will meet the 
special needs and problems of young 
people who are making their first experi- 
ments in homemaking. 
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NEW USOE OFFICIALS 
APPOINTED 


A new Branch of the U. S. Office 
of Education to administer programs to 
aid State and local schools systems will 
be headed by Dr. John R. Ludington, for- 
mer chief of the secondary schools section 
of the Division of State and Local School 
Systems. 

In this Branch, Dr. Frank L. Sievers, 
who for several years has headed the 
guidance and student personnel activities 
of the Office of Education, will also di- 
rect the new program of assistance to 
States for guidance, counseling, and 
testing. 

Lloyd W. King, recently executive 
secretary for the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute and formerly State 
Commissioner of Education for Missouri, 
will be in charge of the State Plans and 
Reports Section, reviewing State plans for 
improvement of science, mathematics, and 
language instruction, and for guidance, 
counseling, and testing. 

Dr. George C. Decker, formerly head 
of the educational advisory services to 
the college housing program, will admin- 
ister the program of loans to private 
schools for the purchase of science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language equipment. 

Dr. Kenneth D. Norberg will serve as 
consultant for the new Educational Media 
Branch while on leave from his position 
as Professor of Education and Coordi- 
nator of Audio-Visual Services at Sacra- 
mento State College (California). This 
Branch will administer awards for re- 
search in the use of television, radio, 
motion pictures, film strips, and other 
audio-visual material for educational pur- 
poses. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick will soon name 
the director of the Area Vocational Edu- 
cation Branch. This will operate as a 
section in the Vocational Division. 


LOS ANGELES 
TRADE-TECH BEGINS 
$10,000,000 EXPANSION 


Plans for construction of the new, 
$10,000,000 educational facilities—design- 
ed to make Los Angeles Trade-Technical 
Junior College one of the finest of its 
kind in the nation—are now being rushed 
to completion. 

First to be built are two new three- 
story structures for which $2,700,000 has 
been apportioned. These new units con- 
stitute the second phase of an approxi- 
mately 10-year program, according to 
Trade-Tech Director F. Parker Wilber. 

Trade-Tech’s expansion is being de- 
veloped on a site in the general down- 
town area of Los Angeles. 

A functional master scheme will pro- 
vide quarters for instruction in 60 trades 
and occupations when completed. 

Ever increasing needs for expanded 
technical training forced the expansion 
of the college from its former location 
in a ten story structure at the corner of 
Olive Street and Venice Boulevard in 
downtown Los Angeles-—where it has 
been in operation since 1926. 
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Conversion of the former Polytechnic 
High School is being carried out in three 
phases—on a “business as usual” policy 
—in order to allow the program to be 
carried out in an orderly manner while 
at the same time provide expanded 
facilities as soon as possible, as well as 
spreading out the cost of the project 
over a period of approximately 10 years. 

The first phase, carried out two years 
ago, enabled the college to move a major 
portion of the program into the Main 
Campus quarters. 

Carried out at a total cost of nearly 
$10,000,000, the initial part of the move 
consisted of converting existing buildings 
from academic quarters for use of the 
specialized technical training program. 

The second phase will add the three- 
story Building Trades and Culinary Arts 
Buildings. Both will be steel framed and 
will be of a perimeter circulation plan. 

A feature of both buildings will be 
fork-lift elevators to all floors. A new 
central heating plant is also included in 
this project. More than $2,700,000 has 
been apportioned for the construction of 
these buildings. 

The master plan for the campus is 
designed to add at least three more similar 
buildings, including the drafting and ap- 
parel arts building, the auto and metal 
building, and a physical education build- 
ing of about 12,000 square feet. 


B‘NAI B‘RITH REVAMPS 
COUNSELORS’ INFORMATION 
PUBLICATION 


Counselors’ Information Service, a B’nai 
B’rith Vocational Service publication now 
in its fourteenth year, took on a “new 
look” in its September-October 1958 issue, 
recently off press. This number inaugu- 
rated an expanded coverage of all fields 
related to occupations and guidance. The 
new 12-page issue not only includes an- 
notated listings on specific occupations, in- 
dustries, education and vocational guid- 
ance, but it also provides coverage of new 
publications in the following fields: Per- 
sonal Guidance; Guidance Administration 
and Procedures; Audio-Visual Materials; 
and Guidance Theory. 

The new issue of CIS is set in a larger 
and more readable type which makes it 
much more attractive to the counselors 
and librarians who utilize this periodical 
to learn about new materials in the field 
of guidance. Each issue will list from 125 
to 150 new publications, many of which 
are available free of charge. 

Leading libraries, school and college 
counseling offices, and private counseling 
agencies subscribe to Counselors’ Informa- 
tion Service, which is a member of the 
Educational Press Association. Annual 
subscription rate is $4.00 for this bi- 
monthly publication. 





SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 





The following are the Senators who were members of the Senate Finance Committee 


during the 85th Congress (1957 and 1958): 


Harry Flood Byrd, of Virginia 
Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma 

J. Allen Frear, Jr., of Delaware 
Russell B. Long, of Louisiana 
George A. Smathers, of Florida 
Clinton P. Anderson, of New Mexico 
Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois 

Albert Gore, of Tennessee 


*Edward Martin, of Pennsylvania 
John J. Williams, of Delaware 
*Ralph E. Flanders, of Vermont 
*George W. Malone, of Nevada 
Frank Carlson, of Kansas 
Wallace F. Bennett, of Utah 
*William E. Jenner, of Indiana 


Those who will not return to the 86th Congress (which begins January 1959) due 
to retirement or failure to be re-elected are starred. 


Editor’s Note: Those who are not starred will probably stay on as members of this 


important committee. 


HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


The following are the Representatives who were members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee during the 85th Congress (1957 and 1958): 


*Jere Cooper, of Tennessee 

Wilbur D. Mills, of Arkansas (Chairman) 
*Noble J. Gregory, of Kentucky 

Aime J. Forand, of Rhode Island 
*Herman P. Eberharter, of Pennsylvania 
Cecil R. King, of California 

Thomas J. O’Brien, of Illinois 

Hale Boggs, of Louisiana 

Eugene J. Keogh, of New York 

Burr P. Harrison, of Virginia 

Frank M. Karsten, of Missouri 

A. Sydney Herlong, Jr., of Florida 
*Eugene J. McCarthy, of Minnesota 


Frank Ikard, of Texas 

Thaddeus M. Machrowicz, of Michigan 
James B. Frazier, Jr., of Tennessee 
Daniel A. Reed, of New York 
*Thomas A. Jenkins, of Ohio 

Richard M. Simpson, of Pennsylvania 
*Robert W. Kean, of New Jersey 
Noah M. Mason, of Illinois 

*Hal Holmes, of Washington 

John W. Byrnes, of Wisconsin 
*Antoni N. Sadlak, of Connecticut 
Howard H. Baker, of Tennessee 
Thomas B. Curtis, of Missouri 


Those who will not return to the 86th Congress (which begins January 1959) due 
to death, retirement or failure to be re-elected are starred. 


Editor's Note: Those who are not starred will probably stay on as members of this 


important committee. 
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Associations 


ALEX DREIER’S SALUTE 
AVAILABLE FROM AVA 


Alex Dreier’s notable salute to voca- 
tional education, NBC-Monitor, 6:05 pm, 
Aug. 10, was recorded and reproduced. 

Records (33% r.p.m.) are available at 
$2.50 each. Order from AVA, 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

* * * 

The Eighteenth Annual Business Con- 
ference will convene at The Woman’s Col- 
lege, the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, March 7. 

* * & 

The Iowa Vocational Association’s an- 
nual convention was held at Des Moines, 
Nov. 7. 

Main speaker was Dr. Hobart H. Som- 
mers, Chicago Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, whose topic was Conquest of 
Space and the Public Schools. 


NEW STATE OFFICERS 


Connecticut: Murray Carter, Hartford, 
Treasurer; Llewellyn L. Turner, Glaston- 
bury, Secretary; Clarence Bacon, Meriden, 
Vice President and Membership Commit- 
tee Chairman . 


Iowa: Betty Lea Trout, Anes, Presi- 
dent; R. E. Hauptmann, Mount Ayr, 
President Elect; Mark WHendren, Des 
Moines, Secretary-Treasurer; Phillip F. 
Cooper, Des Moines, Member at Large; 
Edward Burns, Fort Dodge, Member at 
Large. Vice Presidents: Gerald Ross, 
Council Blusff, Distributive Education; 
Alvie Sarchett, Davenport, Trade and In- 
dustry; Robert Anderson, Des Moines, In- 
dustrial Arts; Windol Wyatt, Pleasantville, 
Agriculture; Barbara Fox, Bedford, Home 
Economics. 

Louisiana: Stacy Thigpen, Bogalusa, 
President; Marcus V. McWaters, Ham- 
mond, Vice President; Lorraine Burnett, 
Baton Rouge, Treasurer. 

Minnesota: Ann Krost, Minneapolis, 
President; Dr. Deane Turner, Waseca, 
President Elect; Reuben Schafer, Minne- 
apolis, Vice President; Jim Clinger, Min- 
neapolis, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Missouri: Dr. Pauline Garrett, Colum- 
bia, President; Emil H. Rohlfs, Normandy, 
Vice President; Cecil V. Roderick, Colum- 
bia, Secretary-Treasurer. 

North Dakota: Edward Adams, Wahpe- 
ton, President; Marian Benson, Fargo, 
Vice Preesident; Spencer Hokenson, Wah- 
peton, Secretary-Treasurer. 

New York: Seelig L. Lester, New York 
City, President; Reno S. Knouse, Albany, 
Vice President; F. William Cunningham, 
Solvay, Treasurer; John A. Storm, Oswe- 
go, Membership Secretary; Geeorge J. 
Rentsch, Rochester, Recording Secretary. 
Section Vice Presidents: Stanton B. Smith, 
Canton, Agriculture; Gerald F. Chabot, 
Long Island, Business and Distributive; 
Ruth S. Kimpland, Rochester, Home Eco- 
nomics; John G. Miller, New York City, 
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Industrial Arts; Merwin M. Jones, Syra- 
cuse, Technical Education; Joseph Divone, 
Brooklyn, Vocational Industrial—Adult; 
Harold L. Dowding, Syracuse, Vocational 
Industrial—Boys; Clementine Mantegari, 
Brooklyn, Vocational Industrial—Girls. 

Oklahoma: L. V. Ballard, Oklahoma 
City, President; Ed Schirmer, Muskogee, 
Vice President; Harold Head, Hobart, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Directors: Joe W. 
Lemley, Tulsa; John E. Hart, Henryetta; 
R. C. Kleiner, Bartlesville; Clyde Taylor, 
Clinton. 

Vermont: Kenneth Liggett, Lyndon 
Center, President; Matthew E. Cardoza, 
Montpelier, Secretary- Treasurer. Vice 
Presidents: John Gaffney, Chittenden, 
Tradee and Industry; Allison Gleason, 
Bellows Falls, Distributive; Everett Do- 
mick, Montpelier, Guidance; Ray Davison, 
Vergennes, Agriculture; Virginia Smith, 


Bradford, Home Economics; Robert 
Howe, Bennington, Industrial Arts. 
* ~ co 


The Executive Committee of the Cana- 
dian Vocational Education Association 
met in Ottawa October 4 to complete 
work on a constitution and by-laws. It 
was the first meeting that attracted at- 
tendance of a majority of provincial rep- 
resentatives. They are: 


Frank Templeman, St. Johns, New- 
foundland; J. S. White, Victoria, British 
Columbia; Edward MacPhail, Prince Ed- 
ward Island; R. E. Byron, Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


Also: E. K. Ford, Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
J. W. McNutt, Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick; Jean Delorme, Montreal, Quebec; 
E. D. W. Courtice, Hamilton, Ontario; 
B. F. Addy, Winnipeg, Manito; and J. A. 
Doyle, Regina, Saskatchewan. 

A resolution resulted in the appoint- 
ment of an editorial board of three per- 
sons who will be responsible for the pro- 
duction of a newsletter: R. E. Byron, 
W. K. Tibert, and E. D. W. Courtice. 


* * * 


Richard D. Boss who was director 
of adult and vocational education in the 
Roseberg, Oregon, Public Schools for 
the past four years has been employed 
by the Astoria School District where he 
will be in charge of vocational and adult 
education. Boss will also teach a part- 
time distributive education class in the 
high school. Alex Kennedy will succeed 
him in Roseburg. 

* * * 


Lea Wingo, Assistant Professor of Trade 
and Industrial Education at Colorado 
State University, has resigned because of 
ill health that forces him to move to a 
lower attitude. He is currently resting at 
Phoenix, Ariz., and plans eventually to 
live in Florida. 

* * * 


James Wall assumed his new duties as 
Executive Secretary, National Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers Association, Nov. 3. 
Communications should be addressed to 
him at Waverly, Nebraska. 


Patricia Mink of Winnetka has been ap- 
pointed Illinois State Supervisor of Busi- 
ness and Distributive Education. 

For the past two years, Miss Mink has 
served as DE Coordinator at Lanphier 
and Springfield High Schools in Spring- 
field. She earned her BA at Oberlin Col- 
lege and her MS in Merchandising at the 


‘Prince School of Retailing, Simmons Col- 


lege, Boston. She has done further grad- 
uate work in business, distributive educa- 
tion and guidance at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of Illinois. In 
addition, she has been employed by sev- 
eral large department stores. 

3 % cod 

C. R. Crakes, Educational Consultant, 

DeVry Technical Institute, was guest 
speaker at the joint meeting of the Trade 
and Industrial and Industrial Arts Sec- 
tions of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion held in Richmond recently. 

e @ Ss 


“Motivation requires dynamic activity 
on the part of individuals who are re- 
sponsible for the quality of the teaching 
program; therefore, each teacher trainer, 
supervisor, and director has an important 
role to play in motivating teachers.”— 
EarRL M. BOWLER 


ROBERT L. THOMPSON 


Dr. Robert Long Thompson, Professor 
of Education and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, New York 
University since 1954, died October 17 of 
a heart attack. He was 50 years old. 

Born in Bowling Green, O., Dr. Thomp- 
son was appointed Instructor in Education 
at NYU in 1938. In 1947 he was pro- 
moted to Assistant Professor of Education; 
in 1949 to Associate Professor. 

A graduate of Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity (°31); with Master and Doctor's 
degree from NYU ('42 and °47), he began 
his teaching experience as an industrial 
arts teacher. He had authored and co- 
authored a number of books related to 
this field. 

A laureate member and faculty trustee 
of the Alpha Rho Chapter of Epsilon Pi 
Tau, he was awarded an honorary citation 
from this fraternity in 1957. 


WILLIAM C. ASH 


William Cook Ash, emeritus professor 
of education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and father of vocational edu- 
cation in Philadelphia, died Oct. 25. He 
was 82. ; 

Mr. Ash was principal of Philadelphia’s 
first trades school from 1906 to 1918. For 
the four years following he served as the 
first director of vocational education in 
the city’s public school system. Thereafter 
until his retirement he was the pioneer 
director of vocational teacher training at 
the University. He retired in 1946. 

He was known as a remarkable teacher, 
one who inspired his students and fought 
to establish vocational training on a firm 
foundation in Philadelphia. In the early 
years of his efforts to put practical shop 
education on a sound basis he was ma- 
terially helped by Murrell Dobbins, then 
a member of the Board of Education. 

He was a Life Member of AVA, hold- 
ing certificate No. 305. 
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Elmer Voigt and AVA Vice President Roy Fairbrother 


ELMER G. VOIGT ACCEPTS 
AVA AWARD OF MERIT 


Elmer G. Voigt, a leading Wisconsin 
printer and a pioneer vocational educator 
in the field of graphic arts industry edu- 
cation and training, was honored at the 
annual membership meeting of the Graph- 
ic Arts Association of Wisconsin on Octo- 
ber 29 in Milwaukee, with the presenta- 
tion of the AVA Award of Merit. Roy 
Fairbrother, President of AVA, and Su- 
pervisor of Distributive Education, Wis- 
consin State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, in presenting the award 
to Mr. Voigt, paid tribute to his leadership 
in establishing educational and training 
programs for the industry both locally and 
nationally. 


Mr. Voigt is retired Chairman of the 
Board of Western Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Co., with plants in Racine, Wisc., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., St. Louis and Han- 
nibal, Mo. The training program for ap- 
prentices in these’ plants, initiated and fos- 
tered by Mr. Voigt, not only set the pace 
but also the standard for other printing 
companies throughout the U. S. Mr. 
Voigt has also been active in promoting 
all phases of vocational education in Ra- 
cine, Milwaukee and other parts of Wis- 
consin. 


At the national level, Mr. Voigt helped 
organize the Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry and served as its 
president from 1953 to 1958. He is also 
a Charter Member of the Education Coun- 
cil’s National Scholarship Trust Fund for 
the Graphic Arts Industry. For the past 
three years he has personally provided 
eight summer school scholarships for 
graphic arts teachers. Mr. Voigt is also 
an honorary life member of the profes- 
sional association of printing teachers, the 
International Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation, 
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In accepting the AVA Award of Merit, 
Mr. Voigt described his pleasure that the 
graphic arts industry’s education and train- 
ing program was receiving such recogni- 
tion, and said: 

“I believe that all business men have a 
responsibility to work with schools in de- 
veloping the finest possible educational 
programs for young people. I chose to 
work with the school system of our coun- 
try through the graphic arts industry’s edu- 
cational activities and any contribution I 
have made to education is small repay- 
ment for the good the graphic arts in- 
dustry and the educational system of our 
country has done for my company, my 
family and myself.” 

* * * 

The Kentucky Industrial Education As- 
sociation held its Second Annual Confer- 
ence at the Kentucky Hotel in Louisville, 
November 7 and 8. The conference was 
a professional in-service program for in- 
dustrial arts, vocational industrial and dis- 
tributive education teachers. 

A total of 417 persons officially regis- 
tered during the two day meeting. The 
success of the KIEA is further enhanced 
by the new record of 479 members re- 
ported at the close of the conference. 

Among the features of this year’s con- 
ference were ten sectional: meetings and 
two general sessions. The first general 
session convened Friday evening, with a 
welcoming address by Dr. Omer Car- 
michael, ‘Superintendent of the Louisville 
Public Schools. The guest speaker was 
Dewey F. Barich, President of the Detroit 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Barich’s 
topic was Craftsmanship in Industrial 
Education. 

The ladies were welcomed by a planned 
program in their behalf that included a 
fashion show and a guided tour to a local 
decorating gallery. 

Commercial exhibits occupied 38 booths 
and represented almost every conceivable 





item that might be used in industrial and 
distributive education. 

The KIEA banquet featured as speakers 
Dr. Robert R. Martin, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and Sam Ezelle, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Kentucky 
State AFL-CIO. Their respective topics 
were An Overview of Education in Ken- 
tucky and Labor Looks at Industrial Edu- 
cation. 


After the banquet, honorary member- 
ships were presented to persons who have 
made outstanding contributions to the field 
of industrial education. The recipients 
and their former positions are L. T. Smith, 
Chairman, Department of Industrial Arts, 
Western Kentucky State College; Harold 
G. Wilson, Director, Industrial and Dis- 
tributive Education, Kentucky State De- 
partment of Education; Dr. Charles R. 
Crumpton, Teacher-Trainer, University of 
Louisville, and C. Nelson Grote, Assistant 
Director, Industrial Education, Kentucky 
State Department of Education. 

Newly elected officers for the coming 
year are L. C. McDowell, President; J. M. 
Moore, Vice President of Industrial Arts; 
Harold Rice, Vice President of Trade and 
Industrial Education; and Phillip C-. 
Hampton and Dale Patrick, Directors. 

a He Bs 

The current issue of the Alabama Voca- 
tional Association Newsletter reports that 
copies of this Association’s first handbook 
will soon be off the press. District chair- 
men will distribute copies to county chair- 
men (at district meetings). County chair- 


’ men will in turn pass along copies to the 


entire membership at subsequent meetings. 
* * «* 


Practically all the states were represented 
by officers of the affiliated state associa- 
tions at the AVA Convention in Buffalo, 
N. Y., August 11-15, 1958. 


Three meetings were arranged specific- 
ally for the officers under the leadership 
of Ted Guth, Past President, Department 
of Vocational and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Springfield, Pa. Mr. Guth 
served as Chairman of the Conference of 
Officers of Affiliated State Associations for 
1958. 

New officers elected for the fiscal year 
beginning December 1, 1958 are: 

President—A. A. Himelick, President, 
Indiana Vocational Association, Kokomo 
High School, Kokomo, Ind. 

Vice President—Mrs. Ruth Sarver, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Washington Vocational 
Association, Tacoma Vocational Technical 
School, Tacoma, Wash. 

Secretary—Robert Bradley, President, 
Canadian Vocational Education Associa- 
tion, Willowdale, Ontario, Can. 

A constitution was tentatively approved 
for this newly formed organization. Pur- 
pose of the organization is: 

To develop and improve practices of 
the officers of the affiliated associations; 

To develop cooperation between officers 
of the affiliated associations; 

To serve as a liaison between the affili- 
ated state association officers and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the AVA; and 

To provide an open forum at the annual 
convention for discussion of matters re- 
lating to state association activity. 
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New Books— 


New Practical Sign Painting, by Robert 
E. Owen. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 1958. 

Intended for the amateur and the ex- 
perienced sign painter who wants to im- 
prove his skills, here is a revised edition 
covering most recent developments in the 
sign painting industry “from fundamentals 
to highway rentals.” 

* e He 

Restoring and Maintaining Finishes, by 
George A. Soderberg and Paul W. Karch- 
er. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, 1958. 88 pages, $2.75. 

This comprehensive work gives com- 
plete direction for maintaining fine finishes 
and detailed spot finishing techniques 
with all necessary information to remove 
scratches, stains and burns from fine 
furniture. 

* * * 

New Dimensions in Counseling Stu- 
dents, A Case Approach, by Carolyn A. 
Sechrest. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., 1958. 119 pages, $3.00. 

The case method of learning, as used 
in this book, being particularly applicable 
to counseling, it is possible for the reader 
to identify with the counselors in these 
cases without being exposed to the hazards 
of actual problem situations. 

ad * ag 

Leadership Training and Parliamentary 
Procedure for FFA, by J. D. Gray and J. 
R. Jackson. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1958. 120 
pages, $1.68. 

Dealing with the organization of the 
FFA chapter and offering a manual of 
parliamentary procedure, this text pro- 
vides reference material for the leader- 
ship training program of the FFA. 

* * * 

Poison on the Land, by J. Wentworth 
Day. Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th 
St.. New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 246 
pages, — 6.00. 

This is a factual, documented account 
of how present day treatment of the land 
is threatening to kill many birds and wild 
animals. It also discusses the dangers to 
human health and life which may arise 
from the indiscriminate use of certain 
highly toxic farm chemicals. 

Fireman, Secondary School Teacher 
and Elementary School Teacher, by Sarah 
Splaver, and Safety Engineer, by Vernard 
F. Group. Personnel Services, Inc., Pea- 
pack, New Jersey, 1958. 6 pages, 50¢. 


These leaflets are part of a series on 
occupations, providing composite’ sum- 
maries of available literature in these fields 
with practical information on employment 
conditions and prospects. 

Kr ok ok 

How to Build 20 Boats, by Boris Lauer- 
Leonardi. Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
1958. 128 pages, $2.00. 


DECEMBER, 1958 


This new edition of one of the first 
“how to” books is crammed with do-it- 
yourself nautical data and blueprints. It 
makes it possible for a man with basic 
woodworking tools, some experience and 
patience to build his own boat. 

* * * 

Boxing Reference Dictionary, by F. C. 
Avis. Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. 127 pages, 
$2.75. 

This collection arranges in alphabetical 
order the chief facts about boxing—the 
rules, standard championship weights, the 
jargon of the ring, training hints and other 
items of boxing information. 

a * * 

Manufacturing Processes Production, by 
S. E. Rusinoff. American Technical So- 
ciety, 848 East 58th St., Chicago 37, 
Illinois, 1957. 560 pages, $6.25. 

This exhaustive study of the selection 
and use of machine tools and related 
equipment is an enlarged edition dealing 
with recent developments in metal cutting 
and automated production techniques. 

* * * 


How to Plan a House, by Gilbert Town- 
send, J. Ralph Dalzell and Rexford Bet- 
tenberg. ‘American Technical Society, 848 
East 58th St., Chicago 37, Illinois, 1958. 
591 pages, $6.95. 

Here is a revised edition of a popular 
work providing a complete course in the 
design of residential homes. It shows how 
plans are made with the factors involved 
in every decision shaping such plans. 

* * «* 

Southern Hog Growing, by C. C. Scar- 
borough, edited by M. D. Mobley. Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, Inc., Dan- 
ville, Illinois, 1958. 291 pages. 

Written primarily for youth and adults 
enrolled in vocational agriculture classes 
in the South, this study will serve as an 
aid to present and future farmers seeking 
factual information to guide them in set- 
ting up and carrying on better programs 
of hog farming. It deals with jobs and 
problems connected with the enterprise 
in the South. 

oK * bad 

The Education of the Individual, by 
Alfred Adler. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
15 East 40th St., New York, N. Y., 1958. 
143 pages, $3.50. 

The author here deals with four prob- 
lems an individual has to face: his re- 
lationship with others, his sense of equal- 
ity, the possibility of an escape from the 
ephemeral and the meaning of his actions, 
emphasizing the significance of each indi- 
vidual at any given moment of his life. 

ok ae oe 

Rehabilitation, a Community Challenge, 
by W. Scott Allan. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. 
Y., 1958. 247 pages, $5.75. 

Stressing the need for teamwork at the 
local level, this thought provoking work 


throws light on the broad responsibility 
of the community in the rehabilitation of 
the handicapped and disabled. 

ok o oo 

Basic Electricity and Basic Electronics, 
by Paul B. Zbar and Sid Schildkraut. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. 97 and 
148 pages, $2.25. 

These second editions are part of a 
series of basic laboratory manuals. The 
Electronic Industries Association is meet- 
ing the challenge of rapid technological 
changes with a concrete program of in- 
structional aids in these vital fields. 

* * * 


Schoolhouse, edited by Walter Mc- 
Quade. Simon and Schuster, 136 West 
52nd St., New York, N. Y., 1958. 271 
pages, $10.00. 


Here is a primer about the building 
of the American school plant, produced 
by the Joint School Research Project: 
Aluminum Company of America, Eggers 
and Higgins, architects, and Walter Mc- 
Quade. Illustrated with hundreds of photo- 
graphs, charts and cartoons, this book 
enables the layman to deal intelligently 
with such matters as structure, design, 
heating and other environmental elements. 
Technical information is only a part of 
the book which throws light on financial 
problems and forms a body of hardheaded 
professional opinion. 

4 oe 


Automobile Rebuilding and Mainte- 
nance, by Harold T. Glenn. Chilton Co., 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, 
Penna., 1958. 445 pages, $7.95. 


Designed for vocational education 
classes for auto mechanics and auto ma- 
chinists, this volume provides on the job 
training for apprentices and expert help 
for service station operators, machinists, 
do-it-yourselfers and students. 

* * ok 


Domestic Oil Burners and Oil Heat, by 
Lee Auslander. Rinehart and Co., Inc., 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1958. 


Written in simple, non-theoretical style, 
this book aims to satisfy the need for a 
practical, down to earth approach to the 
subject of oil burners and their applica- 
tion and has been tested under shop con- 
ditions for eight years. 

He o 

Pastures for the South, by George H. 
King, foreword by M. D. Mobley. Inter- 
state Printers and Publischers, Danville, 
Illinois, 1958. °310 pages. , 

Devoted largely to discussions and fact- 
ual information about grasses and legumes 
which have proved, themselves through 
experimentation and trial as most suitable 
to the South, this book should serve as an 
aid to youth and adults seeking guides in 
planning and carrying on a profitable 
pasture program in their farms. 
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The new Brunswick-Balke-Collender plant 


Demonstrating a giant forward stride 
in a relatively new field of interest, Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, pur- 
chased the recently constructed $4,000,000 
Kalamazoo plant from CBS-Hytron Di- 
vision to consolidate all manufacturing 
and distribution of its school equipment 
division under one roof. Once recognized 
solely for its bowling and billiards manu- 
facturing and distribution supremacy, the 
113-year-old company has soared into 
second place nationally in the school 
equipment industry since its entry into the 
field in 1953. 

Brunswick’s school line, by design and 
by color concept, forms “living rooms for 
learning,” enhanced by quality construc- 
tion, practicality, movability and stack- 
ability. It won the coveted Gold Medal 
of the Industrial Design Institute in 1954. 
Today, it represents a good portion of the 
firm’s annual sales volume. Brunswick is 
the only firm to offer a completely coor- 
dinated line of furniture and _ related 
equipment for the classroom. 

The modern one-story Kalamazoo plant 
of Brunswick school equipment division, 
purchased January 1, 1958, provides 
325,000 square feet of space, and is lo- 
cated on a 32 acre plot of land. One of 
the administration building highlights is 
the school research center which includes 
a model classroom. Here, Brunswick has 
dramatically demonstrated the advanta- 
geous use of furniture of good design 
function and color. 

* * * 

A new high-speed mower with exclu- 
sive new wrist-action sickle drive instead 
of a pitman, has just been announced by 
International Harvester Company. Wrist- 
action of the new McCormick No. 100 
mower uses a simple, yet rugged, wobble- 
joint-drive to change the rotary mx tion 
ef pto to reciprocal back-and-forth action 
of the mower knife. 

The new drive, together with an ac- 
curate counterbalance, which always 
moves in a direction opposite to that of 
the knife, controls vibration, leaving only 
enough to clean the cutter bar. Controlled 
vibration permits high-speed operation, 
which coupled with reduced servicing 
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time and once-a-day lubrication, permits 
mowing up to 50 acres a day. 

The wrist-action drive works parallel 
with the cutting action of the knife, even 
when the cutter bar lifts or drops to fol- 
low contour of the ground. This balanced 
head mower is designed to cut cleanly 
even at extreme cutter bar angles. This 
feature makes the new No. 100 especially 
adapted to mowing over terraces, along 
ditches and roads, with the knife register 
unaffected by the cutter bar position above 
or below the level of the mower wheels. 

Designed for use with two-plow or 
larger tractors equipped with pto and 
hydraulic controls, the new mower is 
available in Fast-Hitch or trailing models, 
with regular or chromed knife and ledger 
plates. The knife is permanently registered 
at the factory, and bushings at all major 
wear points are replaceable. All roller 
and ball bearings are sealed against dust 
and moisture. 

An adjustable breakaway feature per- 
mits the cutter bar to swing back 42 
degrees should it strike an obstruction. 
Overhead clearance or whipping of cuter 
bar is never a problem with the new No. 
100 mower because the cutter bar folds 
back across the body of the mower for 
transport and storage. 

* * * 

Air Reduction has announced the 
availability of a new wide vision welding 
helmet offering a 120% increase in the 
weldor’s field of vision. The lens areca 
measures 442” x 5%”, a valuable asset 
to those who must wear bifocal or tri- 
focal prescription glasses beneath the 
helmet. 


The two models, one with a curved 
bottom going under the chin and the other 
with the bottom extending straight down 
to the chest, accommodate lens shades 
3 through 14, all meeting federal specifi- 
cations. The helmet is constructed of full 
gauge vulcanized fibre and is of seamless 
design. 

Further details about this new Helmet 
are available from Air Reduction Sales 
Company, a division of Air Reduction 
Co. 


Just published, a comprehensive new 
Bulletin No. 64 introduces the redesigned 
and expanded line of Niagara’s Straight 
Side Single and Double Crank Presses. 

Presenting both Standard and Enclosed 
Models, this 44-page catalog contains com- 
plete, illustrated information on all oper- 
ating and structural features including: 
Rugged all-steel frames; box-type welded 
steel slide; laminated, non-metallic ways; 
low inertia pneumatic friction clutch and 
brake; concealed driving mechanism; cen- 
tralized pressure lubrication; convenient 
operating controls; and an extensive selec- 
tion of optional equipment, such as die 
cushions, adjustable speed drives, auto- 
matic feeds, and automation equipment. 

Included also are useful charts and tab- 
ulated information concerning punch and 
press speeds, detailed specifications, and a 
special section dealing with the Niagara 
Enclosed Models. 

The overall range of the line extends 
from 50 through 500-ton capacities. 





A new Radiant Heater Panel with pivot 
mounting has been added to the Model 
18 Di-Acro Plastic Press to facilitate the 
forming of thermoplastic sheet materials 
such as acrylics, polystyrenes, vinyls and 
butyrates according to the manufacturer, 
O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Company. 

The new Heater Panel will be standard 
equipment on all Model 18 Plastic Presses, 
the company said. It has a maximum 
heat temperature of 660 degrees Fahren- 
heit which is sufficient to provide a short 
heat cycle on all thermoplastic sheets. 

Experience at numerous teacher train- 
ing institutions and throughout many 
systems where the Plastic Press is in use 
has shown that results when sheet forming 
with the Plastic Press have improved con- 
siderably when a heat source has been 
added to the machine rather than using 
an external source of heat such as an 
oven. That is the basic reason, the com- 
pany said, that the Heater Panel has been 
added to the Press as standard equipment. 
In addition to pre-heating plastics, the 
Heater Panel can also be used for curing 
and drying of other materials. 
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TAKE A NUMBER 


Take any number of AVA publications designed especially for you 


WHAT INTERESTS YOU? 


HISTORY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


Golden Anniversary Issue of the American Vocational 
Journal. Fifty years of vocational education described 
and analyzed in a definitive issue of AVA’s monthly 
magazine. 120 pp. $1.00. 

Why Sail Alone? Good reasons for becoming a 
member of AVA. An amusing introductory leaflet. 
Free. 


ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS? 


You and Research. How to contribute toward an 
expanded research program. 24 pp. Free. 
Administration of Vocational Education at State and 
Local Levels. What local and state directors of voca- 
tional programs should do. 22 pp. Single copies 
free. 10 cents each in quantity. 

School Administrator and Vocational Education. 
Questions and answers on the establishment of a 
vocational education program in a school. 24 pp. 
Single copies free. 10 cents each in quantity. 


EXPLAINING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
TO THE PUBLIC? 


Definitions of Terms Used in Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education. AVA leaders prepared these ex- 
planations of important terms used in vocational 
education. 24 pp. Single copies 25 cents; five 
copies $1.00. 

Your Public Relations: A Guide to Vocational Edu- 
cators. Practical information on developing all 
media for the goal of good community relations. A 
wonderful book! 88 pp. $1.00. 

Vocational Advisory Committees. How to arrange 
them, how they work, how they can be useful to a 
school system. 32 pp. 25 cents each. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND THE WORLD? 


Vocational Education for American Youth. What we 
are and what we are aiming for. 16 pp. Free. 


DIVISIONS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


Six leaflets on the AVA Divisions. Trade and indus- 
trial, home economics, agricultural, distributive, in- 
dustrial arts, and business education—all described. 
6 pp. each. Free. 


A Guide to Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts 
gives objectives, shop experiences, discussion of de- 
sign, philosophy of teaching. 12 instructional areas. 
120 pp. 50 cents. 


Salary Incentives for Teachers of Distributive and 
Industrial Education. How to revise salary schedules 
to attract good teachers. 42 pp. 15 cents. 


Education of Veterans in Farming. The only national 
study of institutional on-farm training programs. 
76 pp. 25 cents. 


A Tale of Two Teachers. How to be a good—and 
bad—agricultural teacher. 13 pp. Single copies 
free. 10 cents each in quantity. 


Home Economics Education for Out-of-School Yolth 
and Adults. Conducting adult education in the home. 
16 pp. Single copies free. 15 cents each in quantity. 


Family Focus in Home Economics Teaching: Examples 
in Different Areas. 12 family-centered teaching situ- 
ations, for teachers and future teachers of home- 
making. 36 pp. Single copies free. 15 cents each 
in quantity. 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Vocational Edu- 
cation. A checklist of adult and part-time distributive 
education programs. Tells just what to look for. 
36 pp. 35 cents. 


Orders for ten or more copies of one title receive 10% discount. Use this convenient order form. 








School 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please forward to me copies of AVA publications in the quantity indicated above. Remittance is enclosed. 


Name 


City 


_______. Street 


NO RETURN PRIVILEGES 


State 














DELTA POWER TOOLS 


At Oscar Frommel Smith H. S., South Norfolk,Va. they 
Teach With Tools That Industry Uses 


Oscar Frommel Smith High School develops student skills 
and trade techniques useful in the shops and building trades 
at the Norfolk shipbuilding center. And according to Edward 
Radke, Vocational Department Chairman, “We give students 
practical work on the same Delta Tools they will be using later 
on in industry.”’ The school’s most recent purchase of Delta 
Tools included seven new Delta 11’’ Metal Lathes for the 
Machine Shop. 

Delta Power Tools are practical, rugged, and safe—the 
most widely used power tools in general industry—that’s 
why over 72% of U. S. schools teaching shop teach with 
Delta Tools. And because Delta is the world’s most com- 
plete line (53 machines, 240 models, over 1300 accessories) 
you get the right tool for teaching every wood and metal- 
working operation. 

Delta’s leadership is based not only on quality tools but 
on the highest type of cooperation and helpful service given 
by all Delta Dealers. Your nearby Delta Dealer is listed 
under “TOOLS” in the Yellow Pages . . . call him or stop 


in and see the full line of Delta wood and metalworking tools. 
BIG CAPACITY DELTA 20” BAND SAW is used for big projects 
in the Delta-equipped Wood Shop. Delta tools are used in all 
three shops because at Oscar Fromme! Smith (as in all schools) 
student safety is of prime importance. 





DELTA POWER TOOLS 


FREE Delta Industrial Catalog another fine product by & 


Get all the facts on Delta wood and metalworking tools PLUS 
helpful teaching aids for industrial arts instruction. Write to: a4 O c¢ iK Wi oa | i 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Delta Power Tool Div., 414M N. Lexington 


Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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